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CRITICISM OF PUBLIC MEN. 


“See how differently men reason about public right and wrong as com- 
pared with the way they reason about personal right and wrong. We all 
reproach Machiavelli and his memory, and yet we pardon to rulers the 
practices we despise in his books.”—Thomas B. Reed. 


Tue letters of Junius are the classic, in the English lan- 
guage, of abuse of public men. Modern journalists are dis- 
creet, tender and chaste compared with the writer who, as 
Mr. Lecky says, is chiefly responsible for the fact that any- 
one remembers the Duke of Grafton as a British statesman. 
The duke has come down to us as the most abused politician 
of his time. And no one who reads his Junius with under- 
standing can escape the conviction that the young nobleman 
who once conducted the king’s government was severely used. 
Our modern rulers should turn to those extraordinary letters 
and note what his Grace of Grafton had served with his coffee 
and rolls. 

Lecky says that Junius wrote with a malignity that was 
fiendish. But it is worth noting that the duke was no saint. 
“A young man of great position, strong passions, weak char- 
acter,” writes the same historian of Grafton. “His notorious 
indolence, vacillation, and indifference, the contrast between 
his old friendship for Wilkes and his recent policy, and the 
careless and undisguised profligacy which led him, on one oc- 
casion,—when still prime minister,—to appear publicly at 
the opera with a well-known courtesan, were all sources of 
Vol. XIII.—No. 1 I 
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scandal and weakness.” If, therefore, Junius was outrageous, 
we must admit that the duke had invited outrageous treat- 
ment. 

It is not proposed to maintain that, in general, the victims 
of pamphleteers and the press have, in any period, merited 
the full force of the assaults made upon them. Even with 
a vein of truth upon which to work, the critics of public men 
have often exaggerated and distorted the weaknesses or of- 
fences they undertook to denounce. This has been true ever 
since the days of Addison and Swift. We may be sure that 
even the corruption of Sir Robert Walpole was magnified by 
the writers for the opposition. Certainly Dr. Johnson never 
could do justice to the “whig dogs.” Thomas Jefferson, in 
one of his campaigns, had to face charges embodied by a Con- 
necticut clergyman in a sermon, widely circulated for politi- 
cal effect, according to which Jefferson had embezzled trust 
funds and swindled widows and orphans. 

But let us seek the larger facts. Assaults upon the private 
characters of public men were far more common during the 
Eighteenth century and the larger part of the Nineteenth than 
they are in our own time. Speaking in averages, the private 
character of public men to-day, particularly the private char- 
acter of statesmen of the first rank, is much higher and purer 
and sweeter than it was a century or a century and a half ago. 
Controversy on these points will not be raised by persons who 
are familiar with history. When the freedom of the press 
was achieved in England in the Eighteenth century, public 
life was placed under the glare of criticism and publicity for 
the first time. The spectacle was far from inspiring. Parlia- 
mentary seats were bought and sold on a large scale and the 
morals of the court and the aristocracy were scandalously 
loose. Now, what Methodism did not do to revivify and 
purify the life of the English nation a free press accom- 
plished. Thanks to vituperators like Junius it became unfash- 
ionable, and then unpardonable, for a prime minister to ap- 
pear at the opera with a woman of the town. 

Referring to the countries which have democratic institu- 
tions somewhat advanced, it must be conceded that the very 
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license with which the press pursued public men for two cen- 
turies has powerfully helped to make high public station im- 
possible to men of loose private life. It might even be asserted 
that abuse of public men has been the main factor in making 
impeccable private morals the first necessity to the successful 
pursuit of public office. 

Even Lord Melbourne could not swear in the presence of the 
youthful queen and it followed, as Mr. Gladstone used to say, 
that the accession of Victoria drove profanity from the Brit- 
ish court. In a somewhat analagous way the rise of the free 
press has reacted upon the public life of democracies. The 
preliminary question asked nowadays by political managers 
is whether the possible candidate carries with him the faintest 
aroma of scandal. No party willingly enters a popular cam- 
paign burdened with the defence of a scandalous private life. 
Notwithstanding the exaggeration, the libel, the scurrility, 
which have long accompanied criticism of rulers, public life 
has been largely purged by this process. Rough it has been 
and often brutal, perhaps, like a grinding process of nature, 
yet popular government has been benefited and the net result 
has been good. 

It may be doubted if many realize how important a duty 
remains in the criticism of public men, after the highest stand- 
ard of morals affecting private character has been estab- 
lished. The fact that there is a certain double standard of 
ethics in public life is not so clearly understood as it ought to 
be. Yet the province of criticism, yes, even the function of 
abuse which is criticism running amuck, must be interpreted 
in the light of the actual ethical status of statesmanship. In 
considering this phase of the question it is necessary to know 
very clearly that the average morality among a people is far 
lower than the highest individual morality, that national mor- 
ality is no higher than the average popular morality, and that 
international morality,or the average morality of many peoples 
of varying civilizations, is lower than the best national mor- 
ality. Statesmen and politicians, however, deal with national 
and international problems and the consequence is that, at the 
very best, they are guided in their conduct of public affairs 
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by the average morality of the forces they handle or confront. 
So it happens that statesmen of “irreproachable character” 
often do things, of a public nature, that are indefensible in the 
code of individual ethics. Bismarck’s mutilation of the Ems 
dispatch in order to precipitate war with France may be re- 
garded as an act of high statesmanship, but it is inconceivable 
that Bismarck would have forged the signature to a check. 
His private morality was far above his public morality, and 
that may be said of public men, in general, the world over. 
Have we, after all, advanced so very far beyond Machiav- 
elli’s standard for rulers, as stated in the eighteenth chapter of 
“The Prince’? Let us scrutinize again that celebrated pas- 


sage: 
“How worthy it is in a ruler to keep faith, to practice fair dealing, and 
not cunning, everybody agrees. Nevertheless, experience in these days 
teaches us that those rulers have done great things who have made little 
account of keeping faith, who have had cunning to bewilder men’s minds, 
and that in the end they have overcome those who have based their con- 
duct on honest dealings..... £ A prudent ruler cannot, nor ought he to 
keep faith, when such fidelity shall turn against him, and the reasons 
which moved him to make his promises are spent 
will never lack pretexts to color his breach of faith. Of this I could 
give numberless examples in our own times, and show how many treaties, 
how many promises, have been made naught by the faithlessness cf 
rulers; and he who best has played the fox has prospered best. But 
it is necessary to know well how to conceal this nature, and to be a 
great deceiver and hypocrite; for men are so simple and yield so readily 
to the wants of the moment, that he who will trick shall always over- 
come another who will suffer himself to be tricked We must 
recognize this, that a ruler, and especially a new ruler, cannot observe 
all those things which men deem good; being often obliged, for the wel- 
fare of the State, to act contrary to humanity, contrary to charity, con- 
trary to religion. And, besides, he must have a mind ready to shift as 
the winds and eddies of fortune bid; not to depart from good, if he can 
help himself, but to know how to do evil, if he must. Therefore a ruler 
must take great care that no word shall slip from his mouth that shall 
not be full of piety, trust, humanity, religion and simple faith, and he 
must appear, to the eye and ear, all compact of these Let a ruler, 
then, make the State prosper, and his methods always will be judged 
honorable, and be praised by all; because the vulgar, are always caught 
by appearance and by the event;and in this world there are none but 


the vulgar.” 


It may be confessed that Machiavelli had a certain delightful 
candor. He was the first great writer on politics who fol- 
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lowed an inductive method and who boldly drew his conclu- 
sions from the facts of the life around him. Having been a 
public man himself, he knew from experience and observa- 
tion that in making a distinction between the standards of 
public and private morality he was but recognizing one of the 
most fundamental principles of the politics both of his own 
age and of previous ages. Indeed Professor W. A. Dunning, 
in his recent essay on the Florentine, has said that Machia- 
velli’s “attitude toward morality and religion was scientifically 
justifiable’—meaning doubtless that it was solidly based on 
the facts of medizval statesmanship. Although Machiavelli’s 
doctrine was bitterly and justly antagonized by the ethical 
influences that characterized the Reformation, “the practice 
of the age continued to furnish, like all preceding ages, incon- 
testable evidence that the ‘reason of state’ took precedence, 
in political life, of the moral code which was recognized as 
valid between man and man.” And Professor Dunning pro- 
ceeds to show how Frederick the Great, while denouncing 
academically the teachings of the Italian, illustrated them in 
a very distinguished way as the head of a State. 

If it be considered wanton to charge that modern states- 
manship is not far removed from the Machiavellian stage, 
then let us observe what is soberly said by men of repute in our 
own times. We need not go back to Hume, who had a low 
opinion of the morality of statesmanship, nor to Sir Henry 
Maine, who wrote that the party leader “is debarred by his 
position from the full practice of the great virtues of veracity, 
justice and moral intrepidity.” There are more recent utter- 
ances to refer to. The late Earl Dufferin, after a lifetime in 
the diplomatic and administrative service of the British crown, 
said that “force and not right is still the dominant factor in 
human affairs.” Mr. James Bryce, whose experience in Brit- 
ish politics has been extensive and whose knowledge of public 
affairs in several countries is fully as profound as that of any 
man of his time, has written of the English that they “have 
two moralities for public life, the one conventional or ideal, 
the other actual. The conventional finds expression not merely 
in the pulpit, but also in the speeches of public men.” Mr. 
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Bryce adds: “The actual morality, as one gathers it in the 
lobbies of the legislative chambers, or the smoking rooms of 
the political clubs, or committee rooms at contested elections, 
is a different affair. It regards (or has till very lately re- 
garded) the bribery of voters as an offence only when detec- 
tion has followed; it assumes that a minister will use his pa- 
tronage to strengthen his party or himself; it smiles at election 
pledges, as the gods smiled at lovers’ vows; it defends the 
abuse of parliamentary rules; it tolerates equivocations or 
misleading statements, proceeding from an official, even when 
they have not the excuse of State necessity.” 

John Fiske, only a short time before his death, in paying 
a tribute to Huxley’s superb honesty and fidelity to truth, was 
moved to contrast the public man with the scientist : 


“A statesman is seldom, if ever, called upon to ascertain and exhibit 
the fundamental facts of a case without bias and in the disinterested 
mood which science demands of her votaries. The statesman’s business 
is to accomplish sundry concrete political purposes, and he measures 
statements primarily, not by their truth, but by their availableness as 
means toward a practical end.” 


“Not by their truth!” Yet truth-telling is one ‘of the sim- 
plest virtues. Was it singular that the venerable and dis- 
tinguished scientist, Professor Virchow of Berlin, who had 
learned politics from long experience in the political field, 
should have said that “when one knows persons who will 
bear the responsibility of the world’s events before history one 
is faced by a complete riddle”? The riddle is the very one 
we are now considering—the double standard of morality 
among public men. 

In his essay on “The Dutch Republic,” Frederic Harrison 
writes of William the Silent that he never had “that native 
veracity of soul, that absolute transparency and rectitude of 
purpose which is so singularly rare in statesmen.” Why should 
those qualities be “singularly rare’ in statesmen? George 
Washington, in Mr. Harrison’s view, was a marvel,—why ? 
Because of his “unshaken devotion to right, his perfect jus- 
tice, his transparent truthfulness and lofty sense of right” on 
the one hand; and, on the other, because his public career as 
the chief of a State in a great crisis was tarnished by “no 
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falsehood, no baseness, no outrage, no crime.” No one can 
reflect concerning this language without noting that the shin- 
ing virtues which Washington possessed as a statesman are 
not uncommon among ordinary men. All of us are personally 
acquainted with individuals whose devotion to right, justice, 
truth, honor, is almost absolute. To tell the truth is no great 
merit even among schoolboys. To be honest, just and honor- 
able is nothing “singularly rare’ among men who stand 
by the forge or follow the plow. Yet when these primary 
virtues are displayed by a great statesman in his conduct of 
public affairs they are considered positively remarkable by his 
contemporaries and by the writers of historical essays. The 
humor of this was not lost on Bagehot, who calls attention, 
in his essay on Sir Robert Peel, to the Duke of Wellington’s 
solemn tribute to Peel’s veracity. It was “his most striking 
characteristic,” noted the duke,—who felt that he must bear 
special witness to it. And Bagehot dryly adds: “Simple peo- 
ple in the country were not a little astonished to hear so strong 
a eulogy on a man for not telling lies. They were under the 
impression that people in general did not. But those who have 
considered the tempting nature of a statesman’s pursuits, the 
secrets of office, the inevitable complications of his personal 
relations, will not be surprised that many statesmen should 
be without veracity, or that one should be eulogized for pos- 
sessing it.” 

It is so important that the comparatively indifferent mor- 
ality of statesmanship be understood, that this phase of the 
subject may be pursued somewhat further. The German phil- 
osopher Nietzsche is often dismissed as a madman. “A good 
war,” said he, “sanctifies every cause.” Yet Nietzsche has 
been referred to by a competent writer in THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHiIcs as really “the spokesman of a 
point of view that, in a less extreme form, has great influence.” 
The “point of view” is that morality and statesmanship are 
third cousins. That it has its present-day supporters even in 
the universities is clear from such articles as have lately been 
written by the Scotch scholar, Professor Ritchie, and from 
the remarkable essay on “The Ethics of Expansion” which a 
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Cornell Professor produced not long ago. The point made by 
the Professor was simple enough—there is no ethics in ex- 
pansion, and it appeared that he was glad of it. 

Senator Tillman’s difficulty is that of many of us. The suc- 
cessor of Calhoun and Hayne has his faults but his candor is 
unsurpassed. It was he who said in the United States Senate 
concerning the statesmen he had come in contact with: “I con- 
fess I have felt somewhat at a loss how to judge men who in 
one aspect appeared to be so high and clean and honorable, 
and in another appeared more or less despicable.” When, 
however, it is well understood that there exists one moral 
standard for private life and another for public life, the prob- 
lem is simplified. Only a conception of the double standard 
can make intelligible Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s emphatic as- 
sertion in the House of Commons a few years ago, that in 
fomenting the Jameson raid and in betraying at the same time 
the confidence of her majesty’s high commissioner, Cecil 
Rhodes had done nothing “inconsistent with his personal 
honor.” Many excellent people were not a little puzzled and 
even troubled by Mr. Chamberlain’s view. For Mr. Rhodes 
had been prime minister of Cape Colony at the time he had se- 
cretly engineered the attack upon a State with which her ma- 
jesty’s government was at peace. Mr. Chamberlain was not 
joking. He judged Mr. Rhodes’s act as a statesman by a 
standard entirely different from that by which his acts as a 
mere citizen would be measured. And, if the two standards 
be allowed, it follows that Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion was 
true. A “colossus” was quite above so parochial a thing as 
“personal honor.” 

We must be able to comprehend that, historically and 
scientifically considered, the moral standard of statesmanship 
has necessarily remained rather low. Morality must develop 
in the individual before it can develop in the mass of indi- 
viduals; and it cannot attain a high average of excellence 
among a people until it has asserted its authority in the ma- 
jority of individual souls. There have always been great 
moral teachers, like Jesus and Confucius, before there have 
been triumphant moral codes permeating whole civilizations. 
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Inasmuch as statesmen have to deal with great masses of 
men, looking to them for moral support and even for moral 
guidance, they naturally accept the moral ideals which exude 
from men in bulk. Nor can it be forgotten that the world has 
not gone beyond the point where national interests are pre- 
eminently selfish. Self-interest, in a national sense, is the 
pole star of a statesman. A whole people never yet has been 
capable of a deliberate and unmixed self-sacrifice in the inter- 
ests of another people. Self-sacrifice is a common virtue 
among individuals, but it has been impossible to a nation, 
owing to the conditions of its existence. And in dealing with 
that more or less conscious, intelligent entity called the State, 
the statesman is necessarily influenced by the moralities in- 
herent in his trade. 

What should be the attitude of the critic of public men? 
And let us first suppose that unsupposable thing—that the 
perfect critic dwells upon earth. He must meet difficulties 
even if his criticism be absolutely judicial and fair. If he calls 
by their right names some of the public acts of a statesman 
he is liable to be denounced as a vituperator by that statesman’s 
admirers and friends, for when the one attacked is known 
of all men to be blameless in his private character the infer- 
ence is swift in the mind of every supporter that his public 
life must be equally spotless and regulated by a moral standard 
not less high. Now that public life has reached a stage when 
a popular leader of the first rank must at least be true to his 
wife and pay his debts and befriend his poor relations, the 
critic faces a public which, like Bagehot’s “simple-minded” 
country people, innocently assumes its favorite’s whole public 
career, moral standards and all, to be modeled upon the 
noblest and sweetest virtues of the fireside. It follows that 
people who estimate Bismarck by his devotion to his home, or 
Cecil Rhodes by his gifts to education, or his affection for his 
friends and his dogs, would resent a perfectly just character- 
ization of the mutilation of the Ems dispatch or of the Jameson 
raid. 

Or suppose that the critic frankly tells the people that a 
statesman should not be judged by the ethical code that ap- 
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plies to private life. Whatever happens to stain the great 
man’s public career, the critic, let us assume, should teach the 
masses that a statesman has a license to pocket his conscience, 
especially when “national interests” are involved. The facts 
and the theory as to the double standard of morality, based on 
the lower ethical development of men in bulk as compared 
with the highest type of civilized man, could thus be eluci- 
dated. Now that might be very “temperate” and “judicial” 
and “philosophical” as criticism, but what would be the moral 
effect of such teaching upon the public mind? Is there a citi- 
zen of repute and intelligence who would dare to have openly 
preached to the people of this country the idea that a statesman 
may rightly do things which would take him into the criminal 
courts or deprive him of the society of gentlemen if perpe- 
trated in the circle of private life? How long would it be be- 
fore A, B, and C—practical men who mean well, but not un- 
necessarily well—would be saying, “Now if that is proper for 
Bismarck to do, why isn’t it proper for me to do?” And “if 
Cecil Rhodes can do that for the British empire why can’t I 
do it for my own pocket?” However far some may go in 
defending the dubious acts of nations or statesmen represent- 
ing nations, they would never risk the moral pollution of the 
people by openly preaching in the press or on the platform the 
double standard of private and public morality. They would 
not dare! 

In the light of this analysis, the question as to the function 
of criticism of public men comes nearer to being answered. 
The honest critic has no choice, in the interests of public 
morals, other than to hold public men up to the highest stand- 
ards of individual morality. He must judge the acts of 
statesmen and of nations by the same ethical code to which 
the individual citizen is bound to conform. He can recognize 
no double standard because one standard is lower than the 
other, and in morals, as in money, there is a law according to 
which the baser may drive the better from circulation. 

A conclusion like this, you will say, is very fine, but what of 
the abuse of public men which so abounds in the free press 
and on the platform? Unfortunately there are no critics, 
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writing in the white heat of political issues, who are perfectly 
fair. Perfect critics have never been born; nor are they likely 
to be born until human kind reaches perfection, when critics, in 
the course of nature, will disappear because there will be noth- 
ing to criticise. It may be said, conversely, that so long as 
there is anything to criticise the world will never have a per- 
fect critic. Curiously enough, criticism implies not only the 
possibility of imperfection but the possibility of imperfection 
in the critic, although there may be critics who would haught- 
ily resent such an assertion. We must deal, therefore, with 
the melancholy fact that there is no perfect criticism and that 
there never can be perfect criticism of public men. All of it 
must be lacking in the attribute of absolute justice. 

Yet criticism should not cease on that account. Nor should 
it be seriously restricted because some of it drops into abuse. 
For even abuse, or vituperation, has one merit. As censure 
it is generally based on a high standard of morals. That is 
to say, if a vituperator charges a public man with lying, he 
proceeds on the assumption that lying is wrong. The vitu- 
perator makes an unjust charge, but, the personal justice of 
the charge aside, he certainly does hold on high the standard 
that lying is forbidden to public men. The vituperator main- 
tains no public allegiance to the double standard of morals. 
Indeed, the more abusive he becomes, the more censoriously 
insistent is he that the object of his attack should be held 
strictly to the most advanced code of ethics which controls 
the acts of the individual in private life. And this is true, 
whatever the motives of the critic may be in his assaults. 

That form of criticism which runs to abuse no one would 
applaud, for its offences against justice are rightly reprobated. 
Its relation to the question of criticism, however, is too singu- 
lar not to command attention. Evidently a natural accom- 
paniment of freedom of speech and freedom of the press, the 
public abuse of public men, whether by orator or journalist, 
is preéminently a characteristic of the more democratic coun- 
tries. In Germany, where the press laws are severe, there is 
very little of it; in Russia, where the press censorship is ab- 
solute, there is none of it. 
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But we must note the difference between Russia and Ger- 
many, on the one hand, and America and England, on the 
other, in the matter of moral standards as applied to public 
affairs. There are no great nations within the pale of west- 
ern civilization whose leading statesmen are less bound by a 
high code of morals in diplomacy than those of Germany and 
Russia. And in no other nations of the same rank are the 
leading statesmen less obliged to justify their acts to the peo- 
ple on high moral grounds. In America and England, how- 
ever, where criticism is freest and where it passes most readily 
into abuse, the leading statesmen, more than in any other 
country, must be guided by lofty ideals in their public acts; 
at least, they must find a moral justification for those acts 
satisfactory to the majority of the people, and, so far as pos- 
sible, to censorious opponents enjoying unrestrained access to 
the platform and the public prints. 

Nothing could be more desirable than that the moral stand- 
ards by which national and international politics are con- 
ducted should conform to the highest moral conceptions of 
which the human race is capable; and nothing is surer than 
that the only way by which that can be accomplished is to 
judge the public acts of statesmen by the best standards of 
private morality. Criticism, then, must be permitted free play, 
even if at times it runs to an extreme of censoriousness that 
works injustice to individuals. All criticism should be sin- 
cere and within the bounds of sanity. Vituperation is the 
weakness of the system much as the spring freshet is the 
weakness of a great river, yet untrammeled criticism should be 
prohibited because of vituperation no more than the river 
should be made to run dry because each year it overflows its 
banks. Just as the attacks on the private characters of public 
men have made it impossible for the dukes of Grafton to wield 
the ruling power in the State, so the sharp, even abusive, criti- 
cism of statesmen, on account of their public acts, operates at 
least to emphasize the ethical basis of politics and to supplant 
the old double standard of morality with that single standard 
which men as individuals are bound to regard as the ideal of 
human conduct. The function of criticism is a part of the 
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political evolution peculiar to party government and to dem- 
ocracy. Given the free platform and the free press, even with 
their superlatives, hyperboles and mendacities, and you have 
one of the most puissant of forces making for righteousness in 
government. 

As for the honest critic of public men, he can never do 
injury to the State if (adapting somewhat a saying by Hux- 
ley) he makes it his aim: “To smite all humbugs, however 
big; to give a nobler tone to politics; to set an example of tol- 
eration for everything but lying; to be indifferent as to 
whether the work be recognized, so long as it is done.” 


Watpo L. Cook. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


THE ETHICS OF NIETZSCHE AND GUYAU.* 
I. 


Nietzsche has not that supreme originality which he claims 
for himself. Mix Greek sophistry and Greek scepticism with 
the naturalism of Hobbes and the monism of Schopenhauer, 
corrected by Darwin and seasoned with the paradoxes of Rous- 
seau and of Diderot, and the result will be the philosophy of 
Zarathoustra ; although it is apparently advanced, and its form 
is fascinating to ingenuous youth in search of novelty, it is 
none the less essentially ancient and reactionary. It is hostile, 
in every possible sense, to all which we call modern progress. 
“Modern, that is to say false,” Nietzsche reiterates in every 
variety of tone, and he devotes a chapter in his last work to 
anathematizing “Modernity.” He fancies himself secure from 
the tyranny of all those prejudices which emanate from the 
“herd” or are due to environment; and yet no one more than 
this singer of the praises of force and of war has gathered 


*This article will be included in a book, which is to appear soon, en- 
tled ‘Nietzsche et l’immoralisme.” 
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together into a single heap all the gregarious prejudices of a 
Germany still feudal in the midst of the nineteenth century, 
all those dominant ideas which spring from the race, the en- 
vironment and the moment, and combined them with corre- 
sponding ideas derived from antiquity, the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. Whatever is most “advanced” and most “re- 
trograde” in German thought is to be found in this singer 
of Zarathoustra. The whole of the German criticism of re- 
ligions and of philosophies finds expression in his work in 
studied blasphemies and in every kind of negation; but these 
same negations are succeeded by enthusiastic affirmations, only 
the more enthusiastic the more they are devoid of proof; and 
the object of this enthusiasm is a conception of society which 
recalls the Middle Ages and a conception of the world which 
carries us back to ancient paganism. 

Just as La Rochefoucald attempted to account for all mani- 
festations of spirit in terms of self-love, so does Nietzsche 
attempt to explain every act of man whether alone or in so- 
ciety by the will to be powerful and to have the mastery. Such 
“transmutations of values” and such transpositions of feelings 


are always possible and always contain a part of the truth, 
whatever the terms may be which are transposed. To one per- 
son the mainspring of every action is self-love, to another it 
is the will to live; to another it is the love of power; to an- 
other every act contains a germ of altruism; to another all is 
due to thought, conscious or unconscious; a passion is, to Pas- 


> 


cal, “a precipitation of thoughts;”’ while to certain German 
psychologists it is “an unconscious reasoning,” etc. Whence 
comes this possibility of trying so many different reductions 
and transvaluations in the matter of our personal and social 
inclinations? From the very simple fact that our feelings al- 
ways embrace the whole of ourselves and with the whole di- 
verse parts; hence in any given feeling these diverse parts can 
always be found. It is only necessary for us to emphasize a cer- 
tain order of terms or of values for us to recognize it in all our 
individual and collective desires. This it was which enabled 
La Rochefoucauld to find everywhere an element of self-love: 
it is evident that man can never, even in his greatest act of 
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devotion to society as a whole, cease also to love himself, 
though it be only as a being capable of such devotion. Nietz- 
sche finds his satisfaction in another way: that of finding 
everywhere the will to be powerful. The capital sins might 
equally well be taken in turn, and the claim made that every 
inward motive could be traced back to pride, or if preferred, 
to love of pleasure, or again to avarice, envy or indolence. 
Even activity would enter into indolence, because it follows 
the law of the /east effort, etc. Or again the cardinal virtues 
might be taken, and the mainspring of action be found in each 
of them in turn, in prudence, in courage or in temperance. 
There would thus be values to suit every taste. Litterateurs 
and poets may take pleasure in such vague paradoxes; but the 
philosopher must assign to each element its exact share. Mor- 
alists in general, by which I mean literary moralists, have 
mingled the most subtle sophistries with their most delicate 
observations, and, on the whole, whether they bear the name 
of Montaigne, Charron, Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, La Bruy- 
ére, Vanvenargues, Rivarol, Chamfort or Nietzsche have so- 
phisticated the natural feelings of man to a marvellous extent. 
To the philosopher, however, every theory may be of service 
if he knows how to extract the truth from it. There is an ele- 
ment of truth in Nietzsche’s analyses, and it is this: will is 
present everywhere and has a natural tendency to enlarge its 
sphere and to overcome obstacles. Thanks to this fact, al- 
ready familiar to us all, Nietzsche is able to point out a strug- 
gle against obstacles and an instinct of development in every 
act of individual will; then passing on to the social order, 
he transforms, more than the facts warrant, every relation 
of man to his fellows into the will to rule others, to have them 
in subjection, to make them serve his own ends. Even in the 
lover, he shows a power which grows, and this often in the 
face of obstacles, so that to love is, in his view, once more to 
will to dominate, to will to be powerful. The beloved, again, 
has found his way into the heart of another “to steal away its 
strength,” in some way to take advantage of it. We see from 
all this the easy task Nietzsche set himself: every philoso- 
pher can undertake it as well as he, after the same fashion, and 
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propose to himself as a theme how to unmask the will to rule, 
as it appears in the individual and in society. 

Having adopted Schopenhauer’s theory of the Will, Nietz- 
sche combines it with Darwin’s theory of the universal strug- 
gle. Individuals are the centres of will, each one aspiring to 
be all, to control all and to appropriate all. 

But the “bellum omnium contra omnes” of Hobbes, becomes 
with Nietzsche as with Darwin, in a way a law of beneficence 
and a law of progress. The sufferings of the individual, the 
extinction of the weak to the advantage of the strong, of in- 
ferior races to the advantage of superior races—all this is to be 
accepted with joy and with love. This, no doubt, is the right 
of the strongest, but Nietzsche ends by interpreting it in the 
most elevated and disinterested sense, as a law whose working 
is for the good of the superior human or even superhuman 
race which selection will bring forth. 

We see developed in Nietzsche all the consequences com- 
monly drawn from Darwin, especially in Germany, by the par- 
tisans of force. He is an aristocrat and the enemy of every 
democracy, as are all the Darwinians who are determined to 
apply the Darwinian law, pure and simple, to human society. 
He is the enemy of socialism, which is a coalition of the weak 
and the miserable against this law of the strongest which is to 
bring about their extermination. He is no less the enemy of 
anarchy, because there again is hostility to authority and the 
rule of the strong. He is, however, the enemy of the State, 
and even of society, because the State and society are ruled by 
the “law of the herd,” and their tendency is, in his opinion, to 
stifle individuality, especially superior individuality. The 
woman’s movement irritates him, because he regards it as an 
insurrection of the weak sex against the strong. Pessimism 
irritates him, because he sees in it a tendency to degeneration 
and decadence (and in this he agrees with Guyau who has 
shown pessimism to be at the same time an effect and a cause 
of the weakening of vitality). Finally, pity, charity, soli- 
darity, all seem to him causes of decadence. 

If we accept Zarathoustra’s words, “War and courage have 
brought about greater things than love of our neighbor. It 
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is not your pity, but your bravery, O warriors, which until now 
has saved victims.” The great example which Nietzsche in- 
vokes is the foundation and the duration of the Roman em- 
pire, the object of his profoundest admiration; he never stops 
to ask whether the Roman empire was not founded as much or 
even more upon the feeling of solidarity, of devotion to the 
whole, than upon courage and war. If the Romans knew no 
“pity,” they at least knew “piety” towards their country. 

Nietzsche constantly sets the “noble” over against the 
“good.” “The noble is determined to create something new 
and a new virtue. The good desires the old and that the old 
be preserved.” Thanks to this definition, as arbitrary as it is 
aristocratic, Nietzsche is able to scoff at the good and the just, 
to despise them and to oppose to them pretended new “values.” 
He has made morality the synonym of legality and blind rou- 
tine, of a dormant intelligence and heart. 

Nietzsche was a great spirit; but unfortunately he was a 
false spirit. In spite of this, however, he uttered many truths 
or half-truths. 


II. 


By what means is Nietzsche to be refuted? By himself. 
In his writings, rich in thought as they are, it is true he has 
put the poison alongside the food but he has also included the 
antidote. First, he lays down the will to rule as the principle 
of every moral and social idea; then he says to us: “Every 
animal, the philosophic animal, like all the rest, strives instinc- 
tively towards an optimum of favorable conditions in which he 
can best display his strength and attain to the fullness the feel- 
ing of his power; every animal has, too, an instinctive horror 
and yet a sort of subtle need, superior to all reason, of every 
kind of trouble and hindrance which does arise or could arise 
in his path towards the optimum—(it is not of the path 
towards happiness that I am speaking, but of the path to 
power, to action, to the fullest activity, which is, in truth, in 
most cases the path to unhappiness.)”* Nietzsche does not 





*“Genealogie de la Morale,” 3d dissertation § 7. 
Vol. XIII.—No. 1 2 
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see that this parenthesis contained the refutation of his en- 
tire system. Was not his claim, practically, to oppose him- 
self to the pessimism of Schopenhauer by substituting the tri- 
umphant will to be powerful for the continually defeated will 
to live? And now he recognizes that the development of 
power does not lead to happiness, but far oftener to unhappi- 
ness. How then is he to persuade humanity that the way which 
ends in suffering is also that which leads to the best, the op- 
timum? Such an optimism is singularly pessimistic. 

Nietzsche’s errors in ethics come from his neglect to ana- 
lyze and to fathom the idea of life, of vitality and of vital power 
upon which he wishes to base his doctrine of morals. Is the 
instinct to live, the instinct to live no matter how or in what 
condition? Or is it the instinct to live more? Or is it the in- 
stinct to live better? And in what does the more differ or not 
differ from the better? And in what does the better itself con- 
sist? Is it in more power or in certain quality of power? Is 
it in more enjoyment or in ‘a certain quality of enjoyment? 
Is not the instinct to live or the instinct to be ‘powerful, at 
bottom, the instinct to act, to think and to enjoy? When 
suffering becomes unbearable the instinct to live and to act 
grows weak, and to such a degree that the desire of death and 
actual suicide become possible. 

“Tt is not enough,” says Zarathoustra, “to increase and mul- 
tiply ; you must also rise higher.” But are not the highest in- 
stincts those which are the most favorable to the growth of 
the life of the individual and of the species? This cannot al- 
ways be said to be true with regard to the individual, since 
these instincts sometimes condemn the individual to be sacri- 
ficed ; but it is the case with regard to the species, if it be un- 
derstood that not preservation pure and simple be the end, but 
a greater happiness, or rather a happiness of a superior quality; 
so that we end by moving in a circle, and it still remains to 
determine what is superior, independently of the question 
whether this superior is realized in an individual or in individ- 
uals taken collectively. 

Guyau is one of the predecessors of Nietzsche. The Ger- 
man thinker has covered with marginal notes his copies of 
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“L’esquiesse d’une morale sans obligation ou sanction” and 
“Trreligion de l’avenir.” But Guyau does not fall into the 
errors of Nietzsche. If we place ourselves exclusively at the 
point of view of the will to live, we are obliged, as Guyau has 
shown, to look for the foundations of morality; first in the 
domain of causality, not in that of finality, in the domain of 
the actually existent desire, not in that of the desirable; sec- 
ond, in the common domain of the conscious and the uncon- 
scious, which is precisely the basis of life. Upon these founda- 
tions Guyau and Nietzsche have built up ethics without obli- 
gation or sanction; but Guyau this represents only the sub- 
structure in a complete system of morals. 

In our opinion it is Guyau who is right. The true and de- 
finitive ethics is not a science which can seek its own proper 
jurisdiction merely in the region of causality; it is, by its very 
definition, a science of finality and even of reflective finality. 
Positive morals leaves on one side, says Guyau, the notion of 
the desirable and confines itself to the ascertainment of what 
in reality is desired, “the target constantly aimed at by human- 
ity,” just as the geometrical centre aimed at by a rifleman is 
determined according to the law of the binomial, by ascer- 
tairiing the distribution of bullet-holes at varying distances 
from the centre. But this is, definitively, to treat ethics 
from the point of view of another science, of a natural philoso- 
phy of manners. It is necessary to rise higher. Just as, in 
physiology it is impossible to ignore the fundamental fact of 
function, and in physics to ignore matter and force, so in mor- 
als we cannot ignore the fundamental notion of a deliberate 
and voluntary aim, and consequently the notion of the desir- 
able. In whatever way this notion may be conceived, whether 
as some idea of duty or simply the ultimate satisfaction of our 
own nature, it cannot be entirely absorbed in the thing desired, 
without destroying alike morality and the object of morality. 
And this is what Nietzsche has done. 

Similarly the moralist cannot be content to descend into the 
domain of the unconscious in order to find there the rule of 
the conscious will, that is to say, an ideal aim. To do this he 
must ascend to the deliberate will and explore its domain. 
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Nietzsche, like Guyau, takes as the principle of morals what 
he calls, intensity of life. But what is that intensity? Is it 
a simple affair of quantity? And if so, what measure shall we 
apply to it? Even if we should succeed—to suppose what is 
impossible—in measuring the force of life, it would still be 
necessary to estimate its direction, for upon this the wise use 
of force depends. The word force thus used is, besides, only a 
figure of speech. Psychological intensity is felt and cannot 
be measured ; besides it is felt in regard to this or that psycho- 
logical fact, not in regard to life as a whole. Is then the in- 
tensity of life a question of quality and of value? What 
further measure shall we apply? For example, has the inten- 
sity of sensations the same value as the intensity of thought? 
Has that of thought, in its turn, the same value as that of will? 
Doubtless at the heart of things, it is highly probable that the 
most truly moral life is, on the whole, the most truly intense, 
the most lived; but looking only at such facts as can be seen 
and tested, if the greatest intensity usually involves the great- 
est expansion of life, it does not always involve its generous 
expansion in regard to others. The ethics of life is, with 
Nietzsche as with Guyau, an ethics of intensity and of vital 
expansion, but results in totally different consequences. Al- 
though these consequences may be insufficiently justified, they 
prove none the less the uncertainty of intensity as a criterion 
when the attempt is made to apply it in concreto. 

Miss Simcox, in a theory analogous to that of Guyau, en- 
deavors to reduce natural good to “the greatest possible abun- 
dance and the greatest possible variety of vital power.” In 
other words, it is “the possession of abundant and fully de- 
veloped faculties, both active and passive, the exercise of 
which is orderly and equal.” But, in the first place, in what 
does this order of the faculties consist, which supposes the 
subordination of the inferior to the superior? Again, how are 
we to recognize superior faculties? It will be answered, 
“among all the possibilities of combination, that which harmon- 
izes the greatest number of the strongest tendencies must be 
given the preference.” The important thing, then, is always to 
know which are the strongest tendencies. They are, it is said, 
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those which result by heredity from modes of conduct which 
have already had the greatest strength and the most success 
among our ancestors; these modes of conduct are precisely 
those which tend to the preservation and development of so- 
ciety. Man feels the pressure upon his individual will of all 
the unknown series of natural motives, which, on the whcele, 
have urged his ancestors oftenest in a good rather than a bad 
direction. This is what Guyau had already said: “The moral 
agent,” he wrote, “will feel himself pushed in this direction, 
by an entirely natural and rational tendency, and will recog- 
nize that there must be a sort of inward coup d’état for him to 
escape from this pressure: it is that coup d’état which is called 
a fault or a crime.” But the very possibility of such a coup 
d’état proves that the tendencies which should be the strong- 
est are not always so. The criterion is, then, overthrown. Fur- 
ther the coup d’état in question—crime—appears to Nietzsche 
to be itself that which is the best, the “healthiest” the most 
fully in accord with the will to be powerful. In order to avoid 
this objection, Miss Simcox is obliged to define the strongest 
tendencies: they are, “those which are most persistent.” She 
thus goes back to Darwin’s theory of permanent instincts, the 
momentary violation of which cannot prevent their final reap- 
pearance in the form of remorse. But, as Guyau showed us 
before Nietzsche, these persistent tendencies of the species in- 
clude immoral or at least non-moral tendencies as well as 
moral tendencies. The instinct of vengeance, for instance, 
is very persistent, especially among the Corsicans: Nietzsche 
would see in this a splendid manifestation of life. The love of 
property and even the desire for the goods of others are also 
very permanent tendencies. Nietzsche well says: “If the mas- 
ter is able to appropriate the goods and the person of his slave, 
this is according to nature.” It would be necessary to draw 
up a list of tendencies in the order of their permanency in the 
species, which is not easy; and were this list actually made out, 
we should always ask, as Nietzsche does, why it is required 
that the individual should sacrifice his strongest tendency to 
that which is most permanent in the entire species, or even to 
the most permanent tendency in himself. Besides there is one 
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tendency preéminently enduring in the individual, as in the 
species: self-love. If everything is to give way to self-love, 
as Stirner demands, and also Nietzsche himself, there is no 
question that we are acting in accordance with an enduring 
and indestructible tendency, which always reappears and al- 
ways will reappear. It is, then, when man is not selfish, when 
he does not regard himself as “unique,” that he should chiefly 
suffer “remorse.” 

Finally, if we examine still more closely the strongest and 
the most permanent tendencies of the species—the residue in 
us of the actions of our ancestors—we recognize in them by 
that very fact the survivors and the signs of an antecedent con- 
dition of human nature. Hence to follow these tendencies is 
to go forward putting our feet in those places where our an- 
cestors have left the deepest and most perceptible impressions. 
By doing this we only keep on in the same path as our ances- 
tors ; the one ideal is then to do again what the herd has done. 
Now, such an ideal as this does not necessarily include the 
idea of progress, nor even of evolution; the purely evolution- 
ary ethics of life, instead of making us turn towards the fu- 
ture would end by making us keep our faces turned towards 
the past. To avoid this objection we must find tendencies, 
which, while they sum up the results of the past, also antici- 
pate the future; but let these tendencies once be separated, in 
theory, from the others, and the reason why the individual 
should submit to them still remains to be found. Morals can- 
not, then, be a pure question of dynamics, a simple problem of 
forces, even if these be conceived of as intensity of inward 
power. The “will to be powerful” remains under all its forms, 
an indeterminate principle. 

More recently M. Simmel has borrowed afresh a moral cri- 
terion from the idea of a quantitative maximum for which 
he gives three successive formulas: Do that which, directly 
or indirectly. produces: 1st, the maximum of a satisfied will; 
2d, the maximum of life; 3d, the maximum of activity. The 
analogy between these principles and those of Guyau in re- 
gard to the most intensive and the most extensive life has been 
justly commented upon. But the principle of Guyau did not 
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embrace the category of quantity alone: Guyau demanded “‘fe- 
cundity” of life, its “expansion” and “centrifugal direction” 
as well. Quantity in the rough meant to him only “power” 
to which “order” should be added, that is an organization of 
power in view of some end to be attained. This end always 
remains to be determined. 

In order to attain it, have we nothing to do but to give our- 
selves up to the movement of life, as Nietzsche wishes, and 
shall all ethics hold literally to these two sayings: Sequere 
naturam, or, if you will: sequere vitam? No, because life, 
whether it be individual or social, contains the germ of dis- 
cord as well as the germ of concord. One of the capital laws 
which biological evolution has brought to light, and upon 
which Nietzsche has laid special emphasis is precisely the 
“struggle for life.” We have seen that this struggle does not 
prevent harmony in life: it is this which Guyau has shown, it 
is this which Nietzsche has too often forgotten. The struggle 
may also depend more upon the circumstances of environment, 
than upon the essential nature of the life itself, notwithstand- 
ing Nietzsche’s opinion to the contrary. But as there will al- 
ways be a material environment and material necessities for 
human activity, the struggle will always go on upon certain 
points, and will involve in the future, as it has always done 
in the past, a state of more or less open warfare between op- 
posing interests, a conflict of egoistic tendencies with those 
which are disinterested. Now the object of morals is precisely 
peace, agreement, harmony. Morals should then set over 
against the actual life, mixture of struggle and agreement that 
it is, an ideal life, which is not for this reason in contradiction 
to the other as Nietzsche claims; on the other hand, neither is 
it simply such a life as that which abandons itself to purely 
vital impulses. The natural direction of life which Nietzsche 
alone takes into account is one thing; the ideal and moral di- 
rection which we should impress upon it by a deliberate act of 
the will is quite another thing. If morality consisted of noth- 
ing more than living, we should all be moral; the misfortune 
is that in certain cases morality consists in dying. 

If man is to make progress in a truly moral sense he must 
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not be preoccupied merely with a stronger, more persistent and 
more intense life, but with a life more disinterested and more 
universal ; hence he must constantly place the intensity of life 
in its extension towards others, that is to say, the quantity in 
the quality and the value. This it is to which Guyau invited 
him: he sees the genuinely intense life in the generous and 
fruitful life, which “lives for many others” and it was thus he 
lived himself. But this entire harmony of intensity with ex- 
pansiveness exists only in great souls; in others it is imper- 
fectly realized. As a result of evolution man in becoming man 
has still remained an animal, and one of the laws of animality 
which will always persist in the multitude is the struggle for 
life. The biological theory of evolution has widened the hori- 
zon of the struggle without changing its nature. It cannot, 
alone, transform all purely vital relations into moral ones, any 
more than the telescope can make the field of vision go beyond 
the relations of objects in space, by opening it up to the stars. 
Besides we have seen that Nietzsche, in the name of life, sim- 
ply and entirely does away with morality. 

Guyau himself had very plainly marked the limit which the 
doctrine of evolution can not overstep, nor even attain. This 
limit is, according to him, “devotion, sacrifice.” How indeed 
shall the ethics of life set about obtaining from the individual, 
in certain cases, a sacrifice, which is not merely partial and pro- 
visional, but definitive and without compensation? “Charity,” 
says Guyau, “urges us to forget what our right hand has 
given, but reason counsels us to look well to what it gives.” 
The three psychological equivalents of duty in the doctrine 
of life, according to Guyau—expansive activity, expansive 
intelligence, expansive sensibility—are valuable supports for 
morality, but for a double use. Doubtless ever-increasing sol- 
idarity does tend, as Guyau has shown, to do away with the 
conflict between each individual and the whole. But this uni- 
versality of love, this complete fusion of the sensibilities which 
would make duty useless is still only an ideal: in actual reality 
we are yet in the thick of the struggle, and there will always 
be Nietzsches to remind us of it. The autonomy between the 
good of the individual and the good of the whole does then 
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often exist in fact; and Guyau has shown this in the second 
part of his “Esquisse.” This autonomy is not resolved in the 
present by dismissing its solution to an indefinite and prob- 
lematical future as does Spencer. The ideal must be our rule 
of action not because it will be real to-morrow, but because 
this ideal has for the individual to-day a value superior to his 
persoanl happiness and to his personal life. 


ITI. 


Finally, according to both Guyau and Nietzsche, the idea 
of life remains ambiguous, because it has two distinct spheres: 
that of the outer world and that of consciousness. From the 
physical point of view, life is only a mechanism, more com- 
plex than any other, in that it is able to renew itself and to 
make itself a kind of centre of a cartesian whirlpool ; but it is 
always a mechanism, as Descartes well understood. Hence 
from this side a doctrine of morals cannot be built up. All that 
can be said is that, even in its mechanical aspect, life is essen- 
tially a construction although always accompanied by that de- 
struction which was almost all that Nietzsche saw. The prac- 
tical problem of life, physically considered, is to establish a bal- 
ance between construction and destruction to the advantage 
of the former. This is, however, only the material side of life. 
In point of fact that which constitutes the essence of life is 
the inward not the outward; it is the inner activity with the 
more or less confused sensibility which goes along with it. In 
other words, it is the psychological basis which is of import- 
ance, and which alone can enlighten us as to true moral “val- 
ues.” Now, from the psychological point of view, the doc- 
trine of Nietzsche is as we have seen only the old theory of an 
unconquerably egoistic will, of an ineluctable self-concentra- 
tion. La Rochefoucauld and Helvetius were among the 
French masters of Nietzsche. But contemporary psychology 
has refuted this theory of pure egoism and has shown that al- 
truism is also essential to life, that it too is fundamental and 
primordial. The Darwinian mechanism of selection which 
makes those triumph who are best adapted to their environ- 
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ment, expresses a physiological law of nature, which no doubt 
has its application to human society; but this is only one of the 
laws of action in the real world. Psychological laws are en- 
tirely different ; neither can sociological laws be reduced to the 
selection of the strongest, nor to a mere struggle for power. 
The Nietzschian interpretation of Darwinism, as a morality 
of masters and slaves, is incomplete and false. The same is 
true of another Nietzschian view, which, as with Rolph, leads 
to “an insatiable thirst for power,” without defining in what 
power consists, why it is exercised and upon what. Nietzsche 
reared a complete metaphysic and an entire epic poem upon this 
narrow basis which is only a fragment of the truth. Far from 
being the foundation of a truly scientific system of ethics, the 
metaphysic of Nietzsche is, on the contrary, a negation of those 
laws which are the most firmly established by a genuinely 
scientific and philosophic biology and sociology. His un- 
bridled individualism is in manifest contradiction to that idea 
of solidarity which is becoming more and more dominant in 
the eyes of both biologists and sociologists. The German 
thinker saw only one of the great laws of nature, that of divis- 
ion and opposition; he did not see the other and more funda- 
mental one: that of union and harmony. 

After this examination of the teachings of Guyau and Nietz- 
sche our conclusion is that the idea of morality ought not 
to be in hopeless opposition to nature itself and to life; the 
end to be pursued should not be in contradiction to the cause 
which is to realize it; there should be what Guyau calls a “co- 
incidence” between finality and causality. In order to be pos- 
sible, the reconciliation of individual and universal ends, which 
is the proper object of ethics, should not be absolutely con- 
trary to the very nature of man, to the essential tendency of the 
human will. The ideal, which is the harmony of the indi- 
vidual with the whole, must first have some foundation in re- 
ality ; without this it would not be what we call a force-idea, 
it would be a pure utopia only to be realized by miracle and 
supernatural grace. The possibility of a system of morals 
demands, then, that the ideal be already realized in part by 
man, that there shall actually be in us a point of junction be- 
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tween the ideal and the real, whence the harmony already be- 
gun may be further carried on; it is necessary that the fusion 
of the individual and the universal be already accomplished 
in the very centre of our being, in the punctum saliens, so 
that it may radiate there and invade little by little the entire 
man. In a word, it is necessary that the individual himself 
have, I do not say only a “social side” as Comte and Guyau 
have admitted, but even a universal centre. The ethics to come 
will then only be able to subsist as true ethics, if it succeed 
in putting beyond doubt a principle of universal disinterested- 
ness immanent in the individual himself and identical with the 
radical will of mankind. 
ALFRED FOUuILLEE. 


MENTON, FRANCE. 


THE PROFESSIONAL CRIMINAL IN ENGLAND. 


IN a series of articles on Crime which a late Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police for London has been contributing to the 
press he appeals to men of experience in support of his propo- 
sals for treating the criminal classes with greater rigor and 
severity. My experience of the criminal population, it is true, 
is of a different character from the experience of an official 
whose business it has been to hunt them down, to collect evi- 
dence against them, to secure their conviction before the crim- 
inal courts and to see them safely lodged for months in prison 
or for years in penal servitude. An occupation such as this, 
necessary as it is for the protection of society, is too restricted 
in its operations—too much dominated by a single point of 
view to give the men who follow it that wide and comprehen- 
sive outlook on the criminal problem so essential for its ade- 
quate solution. It is almost inevitable that an official whose 
duty it has been to track out and hunt down the supposed of- 
fender should ultimately come to regard him (to use the words 
of one of the articles) as “a human beast of prey.” It fell to 
my lot as a prison official to come into the closest contact day 
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after day, for many years, with vast numbers of the criminal 
population of both sexes and of all ages—from the little fel- 
low of twelve or fourteen making his first appearance in prison, 
to the old and grey-headed offender who had passed the greater 
part of his checkered existence in the silence and solitude of 
the prison cell. It was an important part of my duty to try 
and understand the characters of these people; to look back 
into their past history, to trace the record of their careers; and 
to gauge if possible to what extent adverse parental or social 
circumstances had contributed to make the criminal what he is. 
Careful and minute examination of a large number of indi- 
vidual cases led me to the conclusion, which I have stated over 
and over again before Parliamentary Committees of Inquiry, 
that the criminal population as a whole, including the habitual 
and professional criminal, are not human beasts of prey, but 
the products partly of unwise prison treatment, and partly of 
the miserable social and economic conditions in which they 
have been born and bred. I have seen juveniles, committed 
to prison again and again, develop into professional criminals 
by the score. But in almost every instance it was possible to 
account for their sinister career without resorting to the far- 
fetched and odious hypothesis that they are by nature merely 
“human beasts of prey.” It is in fact one of my firmest con- 
victions that most of the professional criminals who are now 
a menace to society might under happier auspices have become 
honest and law-abiding citizens: and it is their treatment on 
the “beast of prey theory” which has made so many of them 
what they are. 

Let me produce evidence of this belief. Most of the juve- 
niles committed to Reformatory and Industrial Schools are 
either criminals or on the verge of crime. If permitted to go 
on in their modes of life most of these juveniles would blossom 
out into habitual criminals. But these young people are com- 
mitted to reformative institutions before tendencies have ac- 
quired the rigidity of habits, and what is the result when they 
ultimately return to life in the world? Here is what the In- 
spector says of some of them in his recently published report : 
“Tt appears that the total number of old boys who have been 
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at the front is not less than 4,565. Of these 216 have been 
killed or have died of disease, and 351 have been wounded or 
invalided; three have been recommended for the Victoria 
Cross, ten for the Distinguished Service Medal; two have 
gained commissions; four have been specially mentioned in 
dispatches, and others have received special promotion for 
good service rendered.” Such are some of the results of giv- 
ing the incipient professional criminal, “the human beast of 
prey,” the humble opportunity of becoming merely a private 
soldier in the service of the King. Our institutions for juvenile 
offenders are not perhaps all that they might be, and their 
best friends will say of them that there is room for improve- 
ment. But the principle which they embody is the true prin- 
ciple for diminishing the ranks of the professional criminal. 
It directs the attention of society, as a recent Parliamentary 
Committee has reported, “to cutting off the sources of the 
supply.” To become an expert the professional criminal like 
every other tradesman must begin young. And he takes up 
with this trade because he is in the first instance a homeless or 
neglected outcast. All that he requires to become an honest 
member of society is a little social and economic opportunity. 
If he gets this opportunity before it is too late, society will 
be rewarded not only with faithful and devoted service on the 
field of battle but also in all those departments of life where 
“peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war.” 

It is asserted on behalf of the “beast of prey” hypothesis 
that when it was acted upon by sending the habitual criminal 
to the gallows or to penal servitude for life it had “a practical 
efficacy which none could ignore.” This assertion is made 
with a great deal of assurance and dogmatism, but it is facts 
we want and not dogma. We want proofs drawn from the 
history of our penal laws that capital sentences and life sen- 
tences were effective remedies for habitual or professional 
crime. Such proofs cannot be produced for the simple and suf- 
ficient reason that they are not to be found. All the evidence 
is the other way. As a matter of fact and of history the ex- 
isting system of penal treatment is a re-action, a conscious 
and deliberate re-action, against the futile barbarities which 
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preceded it. Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir James Macintosh, Sir 
Robert Peel and their successors were practical statesmen of 
the highest character and experience, and they systematically 
proceeded to abolish the severities of the old criminal law on 
the ground that they were not effective as deterrents. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the penal laws of England 
were written in blood. Townsend, a celebrated Bow Street 
runner, stated before a Parliamentary commission that he had 
known as many as forty people hanged in one day. At Kings- 
ton, seven persons, four men and three women, were convicted 
of being concerned in robbing a pedlar: “they were all hanged 
in Kent Street, opposite the door.” One hundred and sixty 
different offences were punishable by death without benefit of 
clergy. Forgers were executed at the rate of one every three 
weeks between the years 1805 and 1818. I might multiply in- 
stances by the score to exemplify the drastic fashion in which 
criminals of all kinds were treated at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. But such examples would only appal and hor- 
rify the reader. The facts are too well known to be disputed. 
And the point at issue is simply this: Were these drastic pro- 
ceedings effective? Did they have a practical efficacy which 
none could ignore? 

The universal testimony of historians and writers on crime 
who have examined this period is that the savagery of the 
criminal law defeated its own ends. In face of the penalties 
to which they knew a convicted man would be exposed wit- 
nesses would not come forward to give evidence. Even when 
the evidence was clear, juries would not consent to convict. 
Justice was partially paralyzed. The conscience of the com- 
munity was at variance with the enactments of the law. The 
elaborate machinery of the penal system broke down. That 
was result number one. Result number two was the increase 
of crime by leaps and bounds. “The effectual means of dealing 
with men who make crime their profession,” so far from being 
effectual, led to an enormous increase in all kinds of crime. 
Professional blackmailers lived in opulence and security. A 
Parliamentary Committee which sat in 1828 reported that 
more than sixteen banks had been forced to pay blackmail to 
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thieves, and that more than £200,000 worth of property had 
in a short space been the object of negotiation or compromise. 
Blackmailers received their spoils from bankers ‘“‘accompanied 
by a clearance from every risk, and perfect impunity for their 
crimes.” The highways outside London were infested with 
professional footpads, and only the other day I was told by 
an old lady that in the first quarter of the last century her 
father never used to ride down as far as Acton without a brace 
of pistols in his belt. In London itself the law was powerless 
to prevent crime. The police were unable to give protection. 
Shopkeepers combined to provide patrols to watch the fronts 
of their shops. Householders had to arm themselves against 
burglars, and housebreakers were kept off by man-traps and 
spring guns. The country was deluged with spurious coin 
and counterfeit bank-notes, and it has been estimated that 
there were as many as fifty fraudulent mints in the metropolis 
alone. As for the police they admitted that there were many 
streets in London which they dared not enter. John Sayer, a 
Bow Street officer, stated before a Parliamentary Committee 
that places such as Duck Lane, Gravel Lane, and Cock Lane, 
in Westminster, were so infested by gangs of ruffians that no 
policeman dare venture near them, unless accompanied by five 
or six others, for fear of being cut to pieces. Yet every one 
of these ruffians knew that he would be executed or trans- 
ported for life if convicted of theft. 

It will be seen from these facts, which are taken from official 
documents, that the attempt to make “really bad offenders as 
rare as wolves” by hanging and transporting them was given a 
good trial at one period of our history and absolutely failed. 
The failure was so complete that responsible statesmen of all 
parties were ultimately obliged to admit it. The logic of facts 
was too strong for the pre-conceived theory that punishment 
will be effective if you only make it severe enough. In place 
of that theory statesmen came round to the principle enunci- 
ated in the House of Commons by Sir James Macintosh in 
1822 that the way to increase the efficiency of the criminal law 
is to mitigate its severity. It is on this principle that penal 
legislation in England has ever since proceeded. This princi- 
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ple has been accompanied by an enormous increase in social 
security and an equally great decrease in human misery and 
suffering. Are we to abandon a method which has made life 
and property more secure than it is in any other portion of the 
globe? Are we to depart from a system which has enlisted 
public opinion on the side of law, and by that transformation 
alone has done more to ensure the safety of life and property 
than all the paper penal codes that ever existed? Deep down 
in the hearts of the humblest classes there is at the present mo- 
ment a law-abiding instinct perhaps unparalleled in any other 
land. Are we to disturb this instinct with all the securities it 
gives by shaking the foundations on which it is based? Brutal 
laws, says Montesquieu, brutalize the population, and if we 
resort once more to the systematic infliction of sentences of 
penal servitude for life, we shall run a risk of reducing the 
people to that brutal condition of mind out of which crime so 
often takes its rise. In addition to this incalculable mischief, 
sentences for life are certain to transfer the conscience of the 
public from the side of law into sympathy and commiseration 
for the criminal. 

Is the professional criminal such a menace to society at the 
present moment as to necessitate a revolutionary change in our 
penal methods? Let us examine this question, for it is at the 
root of the whole matter. As far as it is possible to ascertain 
from police reports, the number of habitual criminals in our 
large cities has enormously diminished within the last three- 
quarters of a century. According to the returns presented to 
the Constabulary Force Commission of 1837, the number of 
habitual criminals known to the London police amounted to 
more than ten thousand. In 1899 the number of such crim- 
inals only amounted to about eleven hundred. As everybody 
is aware the population of London has increased with giant 
strides since 1837. But notwithstanding this vast increase in 
the general population, the habitual criminal classes have di- 
minished to a tenth of what they were in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Other large cities in the kingdom have 
exactly the same tale to tell. Bristol had nearly two thousand 
habitual criminals in 1837. According to the latest police re- 
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turns these numbers have now dwindled down to forty-one. 
Newcastle had over seventeen hundred habituals: the latest 
police reports say that they now amount to seventy-two. It 
may be said that these returns are not altogether accurate and 
that remark is perfectly true. They are only approximations. 
But approximations are not to be set down as worthless be- 
cause they are not mathematically exact. There is hardly any 
department of life where we can get absolute mathematical 
exactitude: we have to be satisfied with approximate estimates. 
But approximations are infinitely preferable to mere undiluted 
guess work. They are at least resting upon a basis of fact, 
and evidence of some kind however imperfect is always pre- 
ferable to none at all. All the evidence in our possession, and 
in my opinion it is very strong evidence, points to the conclu- 
sion that society at the present time is much less menaced by 
the habitual criminal than it was three-quarters of a century 
ago. It is certainly much less menaced than when the gallows, 
the lash, and sentences for life were in full and undisturbed 
possession of the field. 

The extent to which criminals of all classes, occasional and 
habitual, plunder the public, may in some measure be esti- 
mated by looking at the figures relating to stolen property as 
reported to the police. These figures have been carefully 
tabulated by Master Macdonell in his admirable introduction 
to the “Criminal Returns” for 1899. According to Master 
Macdonell’s calculations the amount of loss per head, on an 
average of five years, to the population of London by the dep- 
redations of criminals was less than five pence per annum. In 
Manchester the loss per head is less than three pence per an- 
num. In Birmingham it is a penny halfpenny per annum. 
These losses, even if they do not represent the total amount of 
property stolen, cannot be magnified into anything very for- 
midable or alarming. It is also to be remembered that all 
these losses are not inflicted by professional criminals—the men 
whom it is proposed to shut up for life. Anybody acquainted 
with the prison population knows perfectly well that the oc- 
casional criminal is perhaps more dangerous to property and 
produces much more widespread misery and havoc than the 
Vol. XIII.—No. 1 3 
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professional criminal. The professional criminal steals my 
purse or robs my house, but these offences, bad as they are, 
only touch me on the surface. The occasional criminal, on the 
other hand, as a result of the confidence he enjoys, may swindle 
me of all I possess. Are we not constantly having instances 
of this in bank frauds for colossal sums, in the bankruptcy of 
fraudulent companies and in financial crimes of all kinds? 
These depredations on the public, spreading ruin far and wide, 
are not the work of professional criminals working with a 
common burglar’s apparatus. They are the work of men with 
a clean record as far as the criminal courts are concerned. It 
is the occasional criminal of this type and not his humbler 
brother, the professional criminal, of whom society has to 
stand in greatest dread. Will shutting up the professional 
criminal for life make his more formidable rivals as rare as 
wolves? Will it do much to minimize, or anything at all to 
minimize, the most serious peril to which our property is ex- 
posed—I mean the peril of losing it through the defalcations 
of criminals in positions of trust? Let us recognize facts in 
this matter. It is the occasional and not the habitual criminal 
who is the most formidable foe to property. 

In setting forth these facts I have no intention of white- 
washing the professional criminal or of maintaining that our 
present methods of dealing with him are the best that can be 
devised. I merely wish to exhibit the problem of professional 
crime in its proper proportions. I merely wish to show that all 
this random talk of the country being in a state of siege owing 
to the operations of professional criminals is rather cheap sen- 
sationalism. It is an attempt, without substantial facts, to 
deliver a stab at the principles of our criminal and prison law. 
What are these principles it may be asked? The first of them 
is to treat delinquent juveniles by educational rather than 
punitive methods so as to prevent them joining the permanent 
army of crime. The second is to open a gateway of hope to 
the convicted adult by the exercise of conditional liberation. 
It is around these two principles that the criminal law of Eng- 
land revolves in so far as regards offenders against property. 
I have seen these methods in operation on thousands of indi- 
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vidual cases and it is my firm conviction that they are sound 
at bottom. All that is required to make these methods cope 
more effectively with habitual crime is to give them still greater 
elasticity. As the Home Secretary, in a recent speech to his 
constituents, stated that he proposed to deal with this matter, 
let me point out the directions in which our penal law might 
be made more elastic, and therefore more capable of dealing 
with professional crime. 

According to the latest criminal returns for England and 
Wales the number of persons convicted of burglary in the year 
1899 was 451. Of this total no fewer than 153 or thirty-four 
per cent. were juveniles between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. The cases of housebreaking and shopbreaking in 
the same period are nearly twice as high (878) as the cases of 
burglary. Here again we find that juveniles between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one contribute 339, more than 38 per 
cent. of the whole. It is from the ranks of these juveniles, as 
I have been repeating for years, that the adult professional 
criminal is recruited. An examination of individual cases 
shows that these delinquent juveniles have had no industrial 
opportunities. They know no occupation; they have been 
taught no trade. They are merely hanging on the outskirts 
of labor, and pick up a precarious living at the best. In many 
cases they are the offspring of parents who are either dead, 
dissolute, or economically helpless, and unless a helping hand 
is held out to them outside their own family circle they are 
tremendously handicapped in the economic- struggle for life. 
Is it to be wondered at that juveniles of this class degenerate 
into criminals? Is it surprising that they fall a ready prey 
to the wiles of the expert thief and learn a trade from him? 
He is willing to teach them; no one else is. In this way the 
susceptible young mind, casting about for an economic anchor- 
age and finding none, is lured into a life of crime. 

At the present time our methods of penal treatment, while 
recognizing the principle of industrial education for juvenile 
offenders, stop short at the age of sixteen. According to the 
civil law. a person does not become an adult till he reaches the 
age of twenty-one. But the criminal law, as far as penal treat- 
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ment is concerned, places the age of maturity at sixteen, just 
a little over the age when the children of the well-to-do are 
beginning their education at our public schools. If we mean 
to reduce the proportions of professional crime, we must make 
our methods of dealing with juvenile offenders more elastic. 
We must not say that penal maturity is attained at the age of 
sixteen. We must not say that industrial education shall stop 
at that comparatively tender age. We must not rank boys 
over that age as adult criminals and subject them to very 
much the same treatment as a man of forty. I admit that 
something is being done, or is about to be done, to mitigate the 
penal elements in prison treatment for juveniles under the ex- 
isting law. I understand that an attempt is beginning to be 
made at Borstal prison to deal with juveniles under age on 
industrial rather than purely punitive methods. While wishing 
this effort every success and believing that it may do some 
good, I fear that it is designed on too narrow a basis to be 
thoroughly effective. The criminal law itself must be made 
more elastic; that is, it must give wider recognition to the in- 
dustrial element in penal treatment to make the experiments 
at Borstal really fruitful in good results. What is wanted at 
present is a frank acknowledgment of the fact that juvenile 
offenders, who are slower than other sections of the population 
in reaching maturity, should be treated on industrial rather 
than penal lines till maturity has actually been reached. Ifa 
step of this kind were openly and frankly taken and the incip- 
ient professional criminal properly trained and equipped for 
the industrial battle of life, I feel assured that a great step 
forward will have been taken in thinning the ranks of the 
criminal classes. From a financial point of view it should not 
be a very serious undertaking. The numbers to be dealt with 
would not exceed five hundred per annum. These juveniles 
have to be kept at present in prisons and penal servitude. To 
put their period of detention on an industrial rather than a 
penal footing, ought not, if properly conducted, to be a serious 
burden on the state. To diminish the professional criminal 
class, my first suggestion would be to cut off the supply of 
juvenile burglars and housebreakers by giving greater elastic- 
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ity to existing principles of legislation so as to enable these 
juveniles to be treated by industrial rather than merely penal 
methods. Teach men to be industrious, said John Howard, 
and they will be honest. Teach children to earn their living by 
industry and they will not be tempted to earn it by crime. 

The second principle in our penal legislation which requires 
extending, in order to grapple more effectively with profes- 
sional crime, is the principle of conditional liberation. At the 
present time a convicted prisoner whose sentence is of any con- 
siderable duration can earn a remission of it by good conduct 
and industry to the extent of one-fourth. That is to say, a 
sentence of three years’ penal servitude can be reduced by nine 
months, a sentence of five years by fifteen months, and so on. 
The remission of sentence to well-conducted prisoners has 
recently been applied with satisfactory results to persons under 
sentences of from six months to two years, and there is no 
reason why the principle of remission should not be extended 
to almost all classes of short sentence prisoners. It is a great 
and palpable incentive to good conduct in prison, and good 
conduct in prison is to certain kinds of prisoners a useful pre- 
paration for good conduct outside. Whatever conduces to in- 
dustry and good conduct in prison must be considered as a re- 
forming agency of the very best description. It is by industry 
more than anything else that a prisoner begins to re-acquire 
a sense of self-esteem, a sense of the powers and capabilities 
that are within him, a belief in himself, a belief in his capacity 
to battle successfully with the economic difficulties of life. The 
more completely prison administration is framed on lines to 
stimulate and develop these qualities in the prisoner, the more 
successful it is likely to be. The great curse of prison discip- 
line in the past is, in the words of Lord Kimberley’s Prison 
Commission, that it has not only failed to reform offenders 
but has produced a deteriorating effect upon them. It is to 
this deteriorating effect of prison treatment that we owe so 
many of our professional criminals. If a man goes to prison 
deteriorated and (as a result of bad prison methods) you ulti- 
mately set him at liberty still more deteriorated, can you ex- 
pect him to be anything else than a professional criminal? 
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He becomes one of that numerous class who may be accurately 
described as prison-made criminals. 

The only way to prevent the prison from being a breeding 
ground of crime—a nursery of professional criminals—is to 
completely industrialize prison treatment, and to still further 
extend the scope of conditional liberation. The one predomi- 
nant thought in the prisoner’s mind from the moment of his 
incarceration to the day of his discharge is the prospect of 
liberty. The days between him and liberty are counted, the 
weeks are counted, the months are counted with a scrupulous 
and even pathetic exactitude. On entering a prison cell there 
is no subject on which the solitary inmate takes so deep and 
touching an interest as the day of his release. Here is a pro- 
found and permanent force waiting to be utilized. Industry 
as we know is the most powerful instrument for rehabilitating 
the offender in his own eyes: it is the only sure foundation of 
reform. The supreme aim of prison treatment should be to 
get the convicted man to acquire abiding habits of industry. 
Once this has been effected it is possible to say with some 
amount of confidence that the prisoner will turn over a new 
leaf when he goes back into the world. But prison labor is 
slave labor. Prisoners will only be industrious provided indus- 
try hastens the hour of their return to liberty. In these cir- 
cumstances it is the business of the administration to put the 
highest possible premium on industry. It is its business to be 
able to say to the prisoner pining for liberty, If you are in- 
dustrious you will shorten your detention not merely by one- 
fourth, as is the law at present, but by one-third, or in some 
cases even by one-half. In fact it might be wise not to tie 
down the administration to any hard and fast period at all. 
It might be wise to give the greatest possible elasticity to the 
principle of conditional liberation, enabling the authorities to 
deal with each individual case entirely on its merits. An ex- 
tension of conditional liberation in this direction would no 
doubt increase official responsibilities and compel officials to 
pay greater attention to the character of the individual pris- 
oner. But this is exactly what is required to make imprison- 
ment a success. The regimentation of prison life is its weak- 
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ness and its snare. It is by individualization and not regimen- 
tation that good results will be obtained. 

I think the main lines on which criminal law reform must 
proceed are now tolerably clear. If we wish to diminish the 
professional criminal class, two definite steps must be taken. 
First of all we must narrow the recruiting ground of this 
class by preventing juveniles between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one from swelling the ranks of professional crime. 
This can to a large extent be accomplished by giving greater 
elasticity to existing laws relating to the treatment of juvenile 
offenders. The industrialization of corrective discipline should 
not cease as it now does at the age of sixteen; it should be 
extended if necessary to the period of civil maturity. This 
method of treatment, if conducted on proper lines by compe- 
tent and sympathetic officials, would cut off the supply of pro- 
fessional criminals by converting a large percentage of de- 
linquent juveniles, who would otherwise become professional 
criminals, into industrious and law-abiding citizens. In the 
next place we must prevent the prison from being what it has 
been in the past, a nursery of habitual crime. This can only 
be done by the complete industrialization of prison treatment 
and by bringing the reforming and rehabilitating forces of 
industry to bear on the individual prisoner. But the prisoner 
will not become industrious without the strongest possible in- 
centive. That incentive is the desire for liberty. This desire 
should be gratified and this incentive developed by offering a 
reward for consistent and habitual industry in the shape of 
conditional liberation on a much more extended scale than 
now exists. The industrialization of prison treatment and the 
extension of conditional liberation would counteract and per- 
haps nullify the deadening and degrading atmosphere of 
prison life. It is this atmosphere which turns the occasional 
criminal into the professional and confirms the professional 
criminal in his sinister career. I do not say that when these 
two steps have been taken that we shall make professional 
criminals as rare as wolves. It will be many a long day, no 
matter what measures are devised, before this happy stage of 
progress is reached. No delusion can be greater than to sup- 
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pose that it can be reached by resorting once more to the rusty, 
barbarous, and obsolete weapons of our ancestors. But I do 
believe, if we put our penal law, as Lord Rosebery would say, 
on an efficient and business-like footing in the matter of juve- 
nile offenders and in the matter of prison treatment, that we 
can largely reduce the proportions of professional crime. 


WILL1AM DovuGLas Morrison 
LONDON. 


THE PRACTICAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF FREEDOM. 


THERE is something significant in the very perversity with 
which this question of freedom forces itself upon our atten- 
tion. No theory has met with so many apparently overwhelm- 
ing defeats, and yet been so little disturbed. The Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, having been overthrown by Copernicus, 
has remained dead. Freedom has been declared absurd and 
childish; and has been disproved with all the rigor of the 
scientific method ; but, unlike the Ptolemaic system of astron- 
omy, it still shows unmistakable signs of life. Its survival is 
all the more remarkable when we consider that it is opposed 
in spirit to all theory. To understand is to codrdinate and 
unify. The consummation shining ahead of the theoretical 
man in his inquiry, is the perfectly ordered universe where 
the flower in the crannied wall is the key to all truth. What 
a bungling thing is freedom, when you compare it with such 
an ideal! Yet no generation has refused to entertain it as a 
theoretical possibility, and it is allowed to take shape and stalk 
abroad even in academic circles. Now it seems quite certain 
that if man has clung to a theoretical monstrosity with steady 
and unabated tenacity, it must satisfy some profound and abid- 
ing practical need. When ideas have survived a long process 
of demonstration and counter-demonstration, they are fairly 
entitled to a place among those human ideals which are sug- 
gested by that perennial and paramount problem of life. Kant 
cannot have been all wrong when he called freedom a postu- 
late along with God and immorality, and found their roots in 
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the moral nature of man. I propose in this discussion to ques- 
tion the common moral consciousness about this matter of 
freedom, in order to discover what is there meant by it, and 
what is there gained by it. We may then turn to certain of 
the reasonings of the metaphysicians, in order to discover 
whether this meaning and this value are there provided for. 
Possibly the meaning is ignorance and the value illusion, but 
we can only find out by first taking the moral man at his word. 
Hence we begin neither with metaphysics nor even with ethics, 
but with the moral life. 

The moral consciousness of man is a long story, and the end 
is not yet. But among other things we know that it appre- 
hends, be it ever so vaguely, a standard and a set of values to 
which the individual attaches an unutterable sanctity. Equip- 
ped with his measure of good and evil, finite man dares to 
apply it to the universe, and even to condemn the universe out 
of his own private heart. These moral values demand the un- 
flinching loyalty of him to whom they are revealed, even 
though they lead him out to do battle against overwhelming 
odds. Conscience submits to no majority, though the powers 
of Heaven and Hell combine against it. Hence that old 
tragedy of the religious consciousness: impotence demanding 
goodness of omnipotence. The obedience which the goodness 
of his ideals requires of him, a man calls his duty, and he ac- 
knowledges responsibility in so far as this same duty involves 
both loyalty and watchful efficiency. Duty and responsibility 
are terms which signify to most men the heart of life. The 
voice of duty gives a touch of sublimity to the most paltry of 
human beings. Duty violated, responsibility repudiated, mean 
worthlessness and shame. Duty obeyed, responsibility ful- 
filled, mean worth and honor. This cluster of meanings to- 
gether with approval or disapproval, and merit or demerit, con- 
stitute our ordinary criticism of the conduct of life. With 
these terms we are accustomed to measure and value our 
neighbor and ourselves. They are the vocabulary of the uni- 
versal philosophy of life, as well as the symbols of social wel- 
fare. We have now to discover in what sense freedom is an 
essential term in this same vocabulary. What do men mean 
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when they say that freedom denotes a practical experience and 
a moral value, inseparable from the general conception of life 
that has just been described? 

In the first place, it is to be remarked that the sin and pain in 
the world fill men with less despair when they are not con- 
ceived as the direct expression of God’s will. Moral loyalty 
makes religion impossible except God be acquitted of com- 
plicity in sin. The human spirit seeks relief from the incubus 
of a belief that lying and murder and innocent suffering are 
rooted in the vitals of the universe. A world in which an 
essential purity is contrasted with irrelevant or accidental evil, 
is a better world for a moral individual to live in, than one 
in which this evil is an inevitable constituent of the whole. In 
this connection freedom very clearly means the denial that 
everything is inevitable. The universe is said to be such that 
it admits, whether through free human agency or otherwise, 
of certain unnecessary things. It is a world in which irrele- 
vant events occur. There are spots in such a universe that 
were not filled from the beginning, but which remain to be 
filled in one of several ways; and here, we say, evil slips in. 
Freedom means alternative possibilities. Though a certain 
crime may now be a matter of history, it might not have oc- 
curred ; there was another possibility for that moment of time. 
So we can consistently regret that it was not otherwise, as in 
truth it might have been. 

Let us turn for a confirmation of this notion of freedom to 
the central aspect of the moral consciousness. Is it not true 
that when we claim freedom for the life of duty and respon- 
sibility, we are asking again for relief from the inevitable? 
The moral world is a world in which we reproach ourselves 
and others for what has taken place, and urge ourselves and 
others to a more resolute performance of duty in the future. 
I am ashamed of myself for an act that is past when I believe 
that the act might have been otherwise; not that the universe 
might have been otherwise, but that with the rest of the uni- 
verse up to that moment the same, this particular act might 
have been otherwise. If I knew better, then the reproach im- 
plies that I might have attended to my knowledge; if I ought 
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to have known better, then the reproach implies that I might 
have taken steps to acquire such knowledge. In either case I 
imply that somewhere it was possible that another event should 
have been substituted for the actual event, related events re- 
maining substantially the same. On the other hand I face the 
future with determination and resolution, when I believe that 
I am to make it good by my free new purpose. Duty demands 
of me that I meet the occasion, and perform that which I may 
freely perform. In my sense of responsibility I am re- 
minded that if I fail, evil will slip in where good belongs. 
The spirit of this sort of life dwells only in a world of possi- 
bilities. Every act which it inspires declares that the real 
which becomes through human means is not inevitable. The 
practical significance of such a consciousness of freedom, con- 
sists in the fact that out of it issues the will to achieve. The 
issue has been much obscured by using the term as though it 
represented an ideal state or condition of the individual. But 
obviously freedom cannot be at the same time the object and 
the presupposition of duty. To maintain that I ought to be 
free, is to presuppose the realization of the ideal as present in 
the very life that is urged to pursue it. Freedom is a moral 
circumstance, and not an object for the moral will; though in 
so far as the belief in its truth is a part of the moral will itself, 
it may be said to have an indispensable moral significance. 
When I acknowledge my duty and pursue the good, I am con- 
scious of using my freedom. To disprove the truth of free- 
dom would not affect the moral ideal for better or for worse. 
Nor would it deny the power of the human will, and the im- 
portance for progress of individual initiative. But it would 
threaten the appealing power of all these conceptions. It 
would devitalize the individual’s moral life, because it would 
deny the consciousness that fosters the individual’s moral ear- 
nestness. We may indeed doubt whether in respect of their 
own lives individuals could ever be persuaded to disbelieve in 
freedom, but the cogency of our argument is not contingent 
upon such a possibility. Where a characteristic state of mind 
is found to contain constantly associated aspects, it is reason- 
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able to argue hypothetically that the disappearance of one of 
these aspects would negate the whole. 

There has been a very general failure to apprehend the exact 
nature of the part played by this consciousness of freedom. It 
has even been argued that a disbelief in freedom ought to 
make no difference. It is evident that to maintain that we 
ought to go on doing our duty anyway, whether our actions 
be determined or free, is to assume the continuance of the 
sense of duty, and so to beg the question. But more commonly 
it is argued that a deterministic theory of the will is morally 
beneficial, because it emphasizes the connectedness between 
character and conduct on the one hand, and between conduct 
and external events on the other. It is in an orderly world 
that acts express character and determine events. Moreover 
the good man is the reliable man, whose act can be anticipated 
when his character is known.* Now it is indubitably true that 
the moral agent must regard phenomena as following a fixed 
routine. But it is equally certain that he expects no unalterable 
consistency in his fellow-being, just in so far as he regards 
him as a moral being. To be sure, his moral nature approves 
another’s constant goodness, but for the sake of the goodness, 
and not the constancy. Much more conspicuous in both ap- 
proval and disapproval, is the assumption that such another is 
free to do either better or worse than is actually the case. 
Similarly, the moral agent may regard himself as a series of 
events, and whatever he can learn about his own habits of 
mind and body is of the same practical advantage as any infor- 
mation that he may possess respecting nature or society. But 
just in so far as he regards himself as a moral being, he be- 
lieves himself to be capable of alternatives, one alternative 
being the very possibility of acquiring and profiting by a 
knowledge of himself. Hence the fallacy of arguing that if we 
were to become “fatalistic,” it would “result in an earnest ad- 
herence to such physical and psychical laws governing the 
origination of impulse as are known, and an equally earnest 
search for such as are not yet discovered.”+ The very heart 

*Cf. Ritchie: “Free-will and Responsibility,” International Journal of 


Ethics, Vol. V., p. 409. 
+Bevington: “Determination and Duty;” Mind, Vol. V., p. 41. 
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of the matter is this earnestness that is so calmly taken for 
granted. And it is this earnestness, so indispensable for all good 
undertakings, that requires an accompanying belief in the will’s 
free creative power. The truth of determinism could not be 
practically beneficial unless it could stir in some individual the 
will to make use of it; and then the will to achieve it would 
belie its content. 

To experience this practical significance of freedom, the 
philosopher has only to consult his own attitude toward hisown 
philosophy, be that philosophy libertarian or deterministic. 
Spinoza is the most representative and consistent of necessi- 
tarians, but when we turn from his doctrines to his life, we find 
that the very enthusiasm which he felt for his own moral phil- 
osophy led him to transcend it. Here he is a man of high en- 
deavor, chiding and praising his friends, and seeking to in- 
spire them with new ardor and higher purposes. He is far 
from standing to everything in “an atitude of assent,” when 
at the close of a letter wherein he has been emphasizing the 
necessity of clear and distinct perceptions for the highest 
knowledge, he writes such words as these: “It only remains to 
remind you, that all these questions demand assiduous study, 
and great firmness of disposition and purpose. In order to 
fulfil these conditions, it is of prime necessity to follow a fixed 
mode and plan of living, and to set before one some definite 
aim.”* Spinoza wrote a burning letter of remonstrance and 
exhortation to his pupil Albert Burgh upon the latter’s deser- 
tion of the life of reason for the superstition of Romanism.; 
To another friend he addresses these words: “Meanwhile, I 
should like to ask you, nay I beg and entreat you by our friend- 
ship, to apply yourself to some serious work with real study, 
and to devote the chief part of your life to the cultivation of 
your understanding and your soul.” Spinoza could never 
have justified the spirit that animates such words by any 
demonstration in his physics of morals. Though the content 
of his ideal is for the most part a consistent application of his 
metaphysics, it only became a controlling force in his own life 

*Letter LXIII, Bohn’s Ed., Vol. IL, p. 380. | 


tLetter LXXIV., ibid, p. 414. 
tLetter XLI., A, ibid, p. 350. 
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when he supplemented it with a belief in freedom. Spinoza 
has contributed to philosophy the most reasonable as well as 
the most exalted system of necessitarian ethics that human 
thought has conceived. And yet upon reflection we must admit 
that the exalted character of such a morality depends for us 
upon the half-unconscious assumption that it may be realized 
in human life as the result of some individual’s free aspiration 
and endeavor. In short, define the moral ideal as you will, it 
only comes home to the individual when he assumes the option 
of realizing or neglecting it. Having obtained from the moral 
consciousness a statement of its claims to freedom, let us now 
consider the compatibility of these claims with certain philo- 
sophical conceptions of human nature. Such an inquiry will 
lead us to the formulation of a definite thesis. 

The practical consciousness of freedom is the belief on the 
part of the moral individual that alternatives are genuinely 
possible. It is not alone the conviction that what is about to 
happen will happen by virtue of his own will, but that in his 
voluntary undertaking, a real choice is made, which might 
be made otherwise. In other words, it is presupposed that 
under identical conditions two or more different events are 
possible. The opposition between such a proposition and a 
naturalistic account of the universe is clear and unmistakable. 
Freedom as it has just been described, implies a succession of 
moments, the second of which is not contained implicitly in the 
first. Mechanism, therefore, avowedly contradicts freedom. 
In a mechanical universe every fact without exception is mem- 
ber of a causal series, where each state contains within itself 
the explication of its antecedents and the implication of its con- 
sequents. My act is only the execution of that which was de- 
creed at the beginning of the world’s history. Such an inter- 
pretation of the universe is an explicit denial of freedom, and 
only serves to define and illumine the meaning of that term. 

But there is another kind of determinism that can assume 
such a multitude of disguises as to be fairly bewildering. 
There is an interpretation of the world that is espoused by 
determinists and nominal freedomists alike, which threatens 
to confuse hopelessly the whole issue. The interpretation in 
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question is as follows: In the last analysis the world is some 
nature that is out of time. Spinoza calls this essential nature 
Substance; Schopenhauer, Will; Schilling and Hegel, Reason. 
It may, for our purposes, be anything, so long as it is the 
super-temporal and immutable character of the universe. Its 
generic name is the Absolute. This may seem to be a very 
summary way of dealing with these metaphysical principles, 
but since we are primarily interested in freedom we are justi- 
fied in treating them together, if it can be pointed out that 
their consequences for freedom are the same. The universe 
taken as a whole, it is said to have a certain fixed character sub 
specie eternitatis. The facts of the temporal sequence may or 
may not be free from mutual determination, but their occur- 
rence and nature are prescribed by the character or fact of the 
whole. The universe, let us say, is ABC, from some all-inclu- 
sive super-temporal point of view. Then, although C is not 
determined by B nor B by A, each is essential to the whole. 
C is not inevitable from the point of view of AB, but it is 
nevertheless inevitable as part and parcel of the everlasting 
content of this specific universe ABC. This would seem 
clearly and explicitly to debar freedom. But, strangely 
enough, the philosophers who have had the most to say about 
freedom during this last century, are the philosophers who 
have been most zealous in developing and defending a meta- 
physics of this apparently antagonistic order. Such are Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Fichte, Hegel, and, as a representative of the 
later idealists, Prof. Royce. This may seem to be a very un- 
warranted and superficial grouping together of philosophers 
that are deeply sundered in their fundamental thought. Kant, 
for example, the great champion of moral freedom, is here 
classified with Schopenhauer, an avowed fatalist. But the 
Kant of the first Critique debarred freedom from the tem- 
poral-phenomenal world, and relegated it to that department 
of the universe which, whatever else it may be, is certainly 
changeless and eternal. A careful study of Kant’s three 
Critiques fails to discover any element or event in the uni- 
verse that is not inevitable.* The only kind of freedom that 


*Cf, The writer’s article, “The Abstract Freedom of Kant,” Philo- 
sophical Review Vol. IV., p. 630. 
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can find its way into Kant’s world is of the same brand as 
Schopenhauer’s, and can properly be discussed in conjunction 
with it. Then, again, it seems hard to put Fichte in such com- 
pany; he to whom freedom was an enthusiasm and a gospel. 
To Fichte we undoubtedly owe more than to any other philos- 
opher, for our understanding of the logical meaning and impli- 
cations of freedom. But the fact nevertheless remains that 
the absolutism of his metaphysics makes him fundamentally 
a determinist. Even when a super-temporal Absolute is bap- 
tized with the name of “Free Activity,” its real nature inhibits 
freedom. I believe that a thorough examination of the Kantian 
and Neo-Kantian idealists in connection with this matter of 
freedom, differentiates them from Spinoza in only one es- 
sential respect. Whereas that philosopher called his Absolute 
by the name of Necessity, these have called theirs Freedom. 
Let us consider briefly the argument of these “pseudo-free- 
domists.” The universe, they say, has a certain eternal char- 
acter. The parts, since they are needed to contribute to this 
total character, are fixed and definite. But the nature of the 
world in the last analysis is inexplicable. This will be true 
whatever that nature may be specified to be. If the world is 
governed by a wise Providence, or is an interplay of blind 
forces, the fact that it is such a world has to be accepted with- 
out questioning. Here at last the question “Why?” is inapplic- 
able. It is, as we say, “a matter of fact,” and there is an end 
of it. And this is what certain philosophers have called free- 
dom. The argument runs somewhat in this wise. What de- 
termined the universe as a whole to be what it is? Answer: 
Nothing. Ergo: The universe as a whole is self-determined 
or free. The universe sub specie eternitatis is an ultimate, un- 
derived and therefore free. The human individual unfortu- 
nately is not free in any of his specific acts, but he shares this 
ultimate nature of the world, and so participates in its irreduci- 
bility. His character is an essential part of this underived Ab- 
solute, and shares its freedom. Let Schopenhauer speak for the 
pseudo-freedomists. The Absolute Will he finds to be free 
in the sense that it is unconditioned. “The concept of free- 
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tent is merely the denial of necessity, 7. ¢. the relation of con- 
sequent to its reason, according to the principle of sufficient 
reason.”* The individual character as a super-temporal reality 
shares with the Absolute this freedom from the principle of 
cause and effect. And “accordingly,” Schopenhauer con- 
cludes, “while our several actions are in no wise free, every 
man’s individual character is to be regarded as a free act. He 
is such and such a man, because once for all it is his will to be 
that man.”+ It is hard to take such a proposition as this seri- 
ously. It involves the misuse of definite terms, and a palpable 
non sequitur. This Absolute, because in its entirety it is an 
inexplicable and final fact, is said to choose itself. Given M, 
by hypothesis an ultimate fact, it is by definition not chosen by 
anything beyond itself; ergo, it is self-chosen. A similar 
argument might run in this way: A, being by definition the 
only inhabitant of the universe, was not slain by anyone else; 
ergo, A committed suicide. A very exacting critic might sug- 
gest that perhaps A is not dead; and similarly that perhaps 
M is not chosen. It is at least a possibility that the universe 
is such as to exclude entirely the conception of choice, and so 
of freedom. The assertion that M is not chosen by anything 
beyond itself, by no means compels us to agree that it is self- 
chosen. 

This contingency of the universe in the last analysis is true, 
but it is a trifling fact and one with no philosophical signifi- 
cance. We can readily agree with Schopenhauer when he says 
of his Absolute that such an object “might not be at all, or it 
might be originally and essentially something quite different 
from what it is.’ But by this assertion Schopenhauer can 
only mean that such alternatives are conceivable, which is 
merely acknowledging a certain elasticity and irrelevance in 
human imagination. To endow “existence in general,” or the 
Absolute, with freedom, is another and quite a different mat- 
ter. What can it mean to say that existence in general is free 
to exist or not to exist? If existence is free, it must exist to be 


*“World as Will and Idea,” tr., Vol. I., p. 360. 
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free, and therefore cannot be free not to exist. It is exactly 
the same to speak of the Absolute as being free to be otherwise 
than it is. It must exist in order to be free, and since its char- 
acter is immutable, this very existence denies its freedom. 
Schopenhauer undertook to reconcile the formula, “operari se- 
quitur esse,” with the assertion that freedom is an attribute of 
the “esse.” It is plain that if the “operart” is but an unfolding 
of the “esse,” the “esse” cannot originate in any act at all.* 
When freedom is utterly debarred from the sphere of action, 
it is inconsistent to say that the existent is free to be other- 


wise than it is. Then what possible reasonableness can there 
be in claiming freedom for an ultimate character, whether it 


be that of the individual or of the universe as a whole? It 
would only be true if freedom were defined as mere absence of 
external limitation. Such a definition, however, is an assump- 
tion without the support of either common sense or reason. If 
the nature of the universe be such as to admit of no change, 
then there is an inner determination every whit as antagonistic 
to freedom as the most rigid mechanical causation. In both 
cases the individual must submit to the presumption that the 
future, even when he makes it himself, is inevitable. 

The most recent contribution to the Neo-Kantian definition 
of freedom has been made by Professor Royce.+ “The sole 
possible free moral action,” he says, “is then a freedom that 
relates to the present fixing of attention upon the ideas of the 
Ought which are already present.” Similarly, “to sin is con- 
sciously to choose to forget....an ought that one already rec- 
ognizes.” But the kind of choice here referred to is defined in 
this characteristic announcement: “Our theory is, that, despite 
all the causal dependence of the Self upon its own past, and 
upon all its social and natural conditions, just this act of atten- 
tion, at this temporal instant, never occurred before, and will 
never occur again, and is, in so far, unique, individual, incapa- 
ble of any complete causal explanation, and is, in consequence, 
the free act of this self.”t This is a specification of the more 





*Martineau’s “Study of Religion,” Vol. IL., p. 306. 

+“The World and the Individual.” Second Series, “Nature, Man and 
the Moral Order.” Cf. Chapters VII. and VIII. 
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general statement of the earlier volume: “By our activity, 
then, I mean just the unique significance of the present ex- 
pression of our will.”* Activity, choice and freedom are thus 
defined as identical with the unique or individual aspect of be- 
ing, and Prof. Royce’s account of the matter does not exempt 
him from the criticism that has been urged against the more 
bald statement of Schopenhauer. Both fail to justify the indi- 
vidual’s belief that by his private act he may achieve one of 
two or more alternatives. Both ascribe freedom to an eternal 
world in which the temporal series is but an aspect of a change- 
less whole. Under these circumstances, for a finite being who 
is in the midst of the temporal series, there is a sense of 
uniqueness, and an illusion of plural possibility; but from the 
supreme point of view the entire series is seen to be but the 
unfolding of an immutable nature. 

We have now reached a point where we can propose this 
definite thesis: The practical consciousness of freedom implies 
that the ultimate nature of the universe is subject to temporal 
change. It is obvious that the question of freedom arises orig- 
inally in connection with the temporal series. The act is said 
to be free when it is a genuine selection made at a temporal 
moment. The moment is temporal because it involves a sub- 
sequent moment when the selection shall be completely real- 
ized as fact. Without this succession of moments selection, 
according to our general understanding of that term, would be 
impossible. There must be a moment when there is given a 
plurality of plans or possibilities, and a second when one of 
these is actualized, and the remainder have become impossibili- 
ties. Moréover it is absolutely essential that this succession 
should itself determine, and not be determined by, the ultimate 
nature of the universe. Let M represent the first moment of 
time, and a, b and c the alternative possibilities presented to 
the agent. The individual is free only when a, b and c are 
genuine possibilities. He does not ask merely that they shall 
appear to him as real alternatives, but that the universe shall 
be of such a nature as absolutely to permit either a, b or c to 
become actual in N, the next moment of time. Suppose a to 
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be selected, and to be actual at the moment N. In this transi- 
tion from M to N, b and c have been changed from genuine 
possibilities to absolute impossibilities. But possibility and 
impossibility can rest only upon the ultimate structure of the 
universe. Short of this there can only be apparent possibility 
and impossibility. Therefore in the succession MN the ulti- 
mate structure of the universe has changed. In order that this 
may be, the whole universe must be in the time of which M 
and N are moments. Thus a finished universe, whatever be the 
nature of such a unity, cannot satisfy the demands of freedom. 
These demands can be satisfied only by a world that is in the 
making and subject to change and increase. 

In conclusion, and by way of confirmation, let me refer 
briefly to the determinists’ own interpretation of the moral 
consciousness. We may well confine ourselves to the nominal 
freedomists whom we have already examined, as they are alone 
conspicuous for their efforts to accredit the sense of duty and 
the sense of responsibility. Kant maintains that duty is an 
appeal to freedom, but he saw the implication of duty without 
providing for it. Admitting that duty was valid only in a 
world of freedom, he was obliged to relegate it to his noumenal 
or super-temporal region of reality. His principle of au- 
tonomy makes it necessary that the law and the will that is 
subject to the law shall be alike of the changeless and eternal 
order. So the Categorical Imperative turns out to be a law 
that is always obeyed. By virtue of my intelligible will I am 
committed irrevocably to a course of action that is prescribed 
by the eternal truth. As all my moral acts are regulated by 
this transcendental law, the only division of conduct is between 
acts that are morally right and acts that are morally indif- 
ferent. These latter do not properly constitute conduct at all, 
but are events in the phenomenal order of cause and effect. 
Professor Royce describes the consciousness of duty as the 
obligation to attend to the good. Duty is the implicitness of 
the ideal meaning in any incomplete fragment. In so far as I 
am real, my life has a meaning that is implicitly identical with 
the meaning of the whole. This meaning of the whole is the 
Good, and I am therefore real just in so far as I am good. 
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Duty is the logical appeal to me to be that which in truth I am. 
The freedom of my goodness consists in my participation in 
the individual character of the goodness of the whole. Neither 
the whole nor any of its parts is finally explicable in any terms 
save the fact that it wills to be, or finds itself good. Sin arises 
from the possibility of inattention. My free sinning is the fact 
of my inattention, a fact that is finally as arbitrary as my at- 
tention. But inattention is the negation of being, the limiting 
principle that accounts for degrees of reality. Inattention 
does not create a being that is evil. It is not permitted me to 
make real that which is not serviceable to the Good. Strictly 
speaking, then, Professor Royce’s theory does not permit of 
both good and evil achievement, but rather only of the alter- 
native of being and non-being. And even this alternative 
finally resolves itself into the two aspects possessed by any 
eternal meaning that is constituted by the immanence of the 
one in the many. Look from the many toward the one, or 
search for the one in the many, and you discover being and 
good; look from the one towards the many, or rest satisfied 
with the many particulars, and you experience non-being and 
evil. There is no provision either here or in the less meta- 
physical statements of Kant, for alternative being. It was 
Kant’s own complaint against the necessitarian that he re- 
moved from the moral agent the control over his own acts; 
or, in Kant’s own words, “that the determining principles of 
every action of the same belong to past time, and are no 
longer in his power.” As Kant and his successors have left it, 
these determining principles do not belong to time at all. They 
are as completely beyond the reach of the moral agent at the 
time of his act as if they were a part of the causal series, for 
they belong to an irrevocable eternity. At the time of my tem- 
poral act, I am suffering the consequences of my eternal fiat. 
We are justified in applying to Kant, and to those who with 
him stake their moral philosophy upon a theory of super-tem- 
poral reality, the general truth that where there is no rea! al- 
ternative to the performance of duty, that term is stripped of 
its distinctive meaning for the common moral consciousness. 

But can the same be said of the term responsibility? 
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Schopenhauer invites our attention here, because he retains 
this conception even when he discards the other. He main- 
tains that the individual is responsible for his acts because his 
eternal character is underived. His responsibility is the same 
fact as his freedom, and both mean simply the irreducibility of 
an ultimate fact. “Others assert,” he says, “that a man is his 
own work guided by the light of knuwledge. I, on the con- 
trary, say that he is his own work before all knowledge.”* If © 
a man is his own work, then, seemingly, he is responsible for 
himself in a very positive sense. But if the discussion up to 
this point has been conclusive at all, it nas already demon- 
strated the falsity of such reasoning. The individual, as 
Schopenhauer describes him, can in no sense properly be said 
to have chosen to be. He awakes to consciousness only to find 
the choice already made, and his sole function is to experience 
its consequences. There is no ground for responsibility in the 
sense that the individual is the real author either of himself or 
his acts. However, if the individual is not responsible for 
himself, who or what is responsible for him? This dilemma 
seems to precipitate Schopenhauer’s definition of responsibility 
in terms of an absence of ulterior conditions. But what 
meaning can there be in the statement that ultimate fact is re- 
sponsible for itself’ As our practical consciousness defines 
this conception, there could be no clearer instance of irresponsi- 
bility. That which could never be otherwise than it is escapes 
all accountability. Schopenhauer’s is not the only solution of 
the dilemma suggested above. If the individual is not posi- 
tively responsible for his character or deeds, and if nothing be- 
yond him is responsible for them, then perhaps there is no re- 
sponsibility for them. In other words, to say that the ultimate 
constitution of the universe is responsible for all temporal 
events and all super-temporal natures, is the same as to say that 
there is no responsibility whatever. We must conclude that a 
metaphysical theory which fails to provide for the freedom of 
real alternatives, fails also to provide for responsibility. 

I have attempted in this discussion to deal with conceptions 
derived from the average moral consciousness. I have en- 
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deavored to show that the practical conceptions of duty and 
responsibility imply a definite conception of freedom. This 
conception of freedom has in turn been found to involve a 
metaphysical conception of fundamental importance, and a 
conception that is antagonistic alike to the temporal determin- 
ism of naturalism, and the super-temporal determinism of 
idealism. When the human individual believes that he is re- 
sponsible for the fulfillment or violation of his duty, he be- 
lieves that he inhabits a universe which permits a selection 
from among genuine possibilities and suffers absolute change. 
Either the positivist or the transcendentalist may have discov- 
ered a higher truth than that which can be directly derived 
from the moral experience. It is true, as Professor Royce 
says, that when one maintains a conception as finally valid, 
“he becomes responsible for an ontology.” But whatever is 
done in the direction of comparing philosophy and life, is a 
gain for both. And where, as in this case, there is a serious 
difference relating to the fundamental concerns of each, it is 
the part of philosophy either to correct a universal misconcep- 
tion, or to be more faithful and direct in its interpretation of 


life. 
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MIND AND NATURE. 


THERE is no thought more familiar, and few more disquiet- 
ing, to the reflective man of to-day than that of the utter dead- 
ness and soullessness of the vast world of things around us. 
It is indeed an inevitable consequence of influences from which 
we cannot withdraw ourselves that we, town-dwellers and 
creatures of the library and laboratory, who are perforce, in 
the common round of our daily life, witnesses of the practical 
triumphs of mechanical invention, and by the nature of our 
chosen studies all more or less brought acquainted with the 
methods and ideas of the mechanical sciences, should take the 
intellectual impress of our surroundings. Living in almost 
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hourly contact with the locomotive engine, the steam press, and 
the electric wire, gathering our ideals of truth and reality from 
the procedure and results of the experimental physicist, the 
physiologist, or the physiological psychologist, we cannot well 
escape the habitual thought of the outer world as a dreary 
waste of brute unconscious being, a realm of processes of a 
monotonous and mindless regularity, capable, by reason of this 
very monotony, of calculation and prediction, but devoid 
throughout of purpose, individuality, and moral significance. 
The cold glare of truth—so we are accustomed to repeat,— 
has long ago dispeopled our valleys, hills and streams of the 
visions by which they were once filled with a hundred forms 
of sentient purposeful life; it is only the poet who still habit- 
ually seeks in Nature a meaning and a mind with which his 
own may have fellowship and converse, and the charm of the 
poet’s ideas is a quality we have long trained ourselves to be- 
lieve quite independent of their truth. Even the Idealist in 
philosophy, who holds it as his creed that all reality is mental, 
is too often apt to resent the very existence of an “inorganic” 
world as a stone of stumbling maliciously flung down in the 
way of his faith. 

Yet it were strange indeed if we could find much warmth of 
comfort in thus thinking of ourselves and our congeners as 
mere castaways of the creation, marooned by some inconceiv- 
able freak of destiny in the midst of a shoreless sea of meaning- 
lessness, the sole thinking and striving beings in an unintelli- 
gent universe. If we are indeed alone as reasonable actors on 
this stage of the world, the remembrance of our loneliness at 
least strikes a chill to the heart. Even after we have schooled 
ourselves to see nothing in the opposing utterances of the poets 
but a tissue of lovely leasings, we still find ourselves constrain- 
ed to seek to them, with immoral persistence, for an anodyne. 
Where the realities of waking life are so cheerless, a man, we 
think, may be no coward, and yet need a sleeping-draught. 

But the very insistence with which our hearts refuse to be 
reconciled to this thought of the world as a soulless machine 
should suggest the possibility of a more rational and more 
manly way out of our difficulty. How if what we take for the 
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waking fact should itself be no more than a bad dream, begot- 
ten of ill-digested metaphysical theories; if the notion that 
reality is a machine should itself be, as Fechner called it, the 
night view, and the poet’s conception the true daylight view of 
Nature? We should then need no drug-bottle of fiction to 
give us peace of mind; we should have but to wake up from 
our nightmare to find ourselves in a radiant sun-lit world in- 
stinct with life and purpose akin at heart to our own. It is 
the object of this essay to set forth reasons, which appear to 
me at least in principle irrefragable, for holding that this is 
indeed the case, and that the very suggestion of a mechanical 
unconscious reality contradicts itself the moment you ask ser- 
iously what it implies. The result we shall reach will be, in all 
essentials, the same as that of Professor Royce’s essay on 
“Nature, Consciousness and Self-consciousness,” but I pro- 
pose to travel towards it by a somewhat different route, which 
had already led me to our common goal before I had the pleas- 
ure of reading Professor Royce’s most stimulating book. We 
shall ask first, what kind of evidence is requisite and procur- 
able for the existence of any finite mind other than my own; 
next how far what we commonly call external Nature affords 
such evidence. Thirdly, we may examine some of the reasons 
that have commonly led to the belief that Nature is a mere un- 
conscious mechanism; finally we may indicate in the barest 
outline some results of general philosophical and ethical inter- 
est which seem to follow from the recognition of the universal 
presence of conscious mind in the natural world. 


I. 


When the most illustrious and original of our English phil- 
osophers set out, in the interest of spiritual religion, to attack 
the belief in unconscious mechanism as the full truth about 
any real fact, he began, it will be remembered, by an assault 
on the notion of unperceived material existence. Presence 
to a perceiving subject—this is the gist of all his arguments— 
is inseparable from the existence of everything that we call 
physical fact ; the very esse of the physical thing and its quali- 
ties is just percipi. But no one man ever perceives more than 
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the merest fragment of the actual physical world, and there 
are many of its components which no man ever has perceived, 
and as far as we can judge, no man ever will. Hence the 
physical world in its entirety must be always present to an all- 
embracing divine experience, and it is just its presence to such 
an experience which we mean when we assert its existence. 
Now both Berkeley’s antipathy to a merely mechanical theory 
of Nature and the general principle of his argument against 
it are, as it seems to me, fundamentally sound. As we shall 
see more fully before we have done, if you once admit the pos- 
sibility that any existence may be merely mechanical, you have 
no logical ground for denying that the whole of existence, our- 
selves and our acts included, is purely mechanical, and on such 
a view there is room in the world of real being neither for a 
spiritual religion nor for a genuine morality. It is not simply 
that, if the world is a mere mechanism, then our ethical and 
religious beliefs must be mere appearance, but that they must 
be baseless appearance, radically at variance with demonstrable 
reality, and thus no better than proved illusion. And, as to 
the principle of the contention that presence in an experience 
is the very meaning of existence, it is, to my mind at least, as 
Mr. Bradley says it is to his, so evident that I should find it 
impossible to meet anyone who disputes it on common ground. 
Its full force will perhaps be best brought out by disregard- 
ing the special grounds upon which it is supported by Berkeley, 
some of them only too insecure, and restating it in the form 
of a challenge. Produce, we may say to the objector, any 
piece of fact whatever of which you are prepared to maintain 
the real existence, and I will undertake to show that what 
makes it real can be nothing but its presence as an inseparable 
aspect of a sentient experience. What the special fact you 
choose for the purpose of the experiment may be, whether a 
physical quality or process, an artistic effect, or a moral excel- 
lence, makes no difference to the principle of the argument. 
For when you have once chosen your fact, and made your as- 
sertion, “This fact, A, really exists,” we shall invite you to 
think, as you always can, of a corresponding A which is not 
real but merely imaginary, and then to say what it is that makes 
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the difference between the real and the imaginary or unreal A. 
If you will try the experiment, you will always find, as Kant 
proved in the historical case of the hundred dollars, that the 
difference does not lie in the addition of a new predicate to 
those by which the imaginary A is characterized, but always in 
the actual presence of the real A to a sentient experience, 
its entrance into some immediately apprehended whole. Even 
in the case of an A which, for some reason or other, is wholly 
inaccessible to human perception you cannot really escape from 
this conclusion. For, suppose you say, “The ice at the South 
Pole really exists, though it is impossible for a human eye to 
behold it,” we shall invite you to explain more precisely what 
you mean by such a statement. You will then find yourself 
in a dilemma: either you mean that the Polar ice exists with 
all its qualities, including those which have no meaning at all 
except in relation to a perceiving organ, precisely as we should 
see it if we were there, and in that case the ice with all its 
qualities must presumably be always present, as such, to an 
experience which is not ours; or you mean that there really ex- 
ist certain conditions, such that, on the addition of one further 
condition, the presence of a human spectator, they would yield 
a perception of the ice. But, not to insist on the point that 
the reakty of a certain object and the reality of some of its 
conditions are not the same thing, what do you mean by a 
really existing condition as distinguished from one which is 
merely imagined to exist? Any answer to this question will 
show that the appeal to conditions only puts the difficulty back 
a stage, without in any way affecting the validity of the Berke- 
leian contention. 

Berkeley’s difficulties really begin when he goes on to make 
an apparently simple and obvious addition to his principle. 
From the principle that to exist means to form an aspect in 
an experience, and that apart from presence in experience no 
sense can be attached to the term existence, he allows himself 
to draw the inference that the reality of sensible things con- 
sists merely in being perceived, their esse is merely percipi. 
Now it is always a petitio principu to argue that because A is 
B, therefore A is only B and nothing more, and the fallacy is, 
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in this case, destructive of the whole force of Berkeley’s sub- 
sequent argument for the existence of God as the permanent 
percipient of the world of Nature. This is a point of such im- 
portance that it will be necessary to consider it in some detail. 
What Berkeley does is this: he sees, correctly enough that, 
except as entering into the experience of a sentient percipient 
nothing in Nature has any reality. He then makes a division, 
for which direct experience itself affords him no warrant, be- 
tween the perceiving subject, on the one side, and the contents 
of his perception on the other. The former he takes as a per- 
manent being of some kind or other, the latter he treats as the 
mere passing “ideas,” or as a later form of the same doctrine 
phrases it, “the states of consciousness” of this permanent be- 
ing. In making this division he is, of course, guided by a 
metaphysical pre-conception which a correct analysis of ex- 
perience fails to justify. In an actual experience, such as for 
instance the direct apprehension of a physical reality external 
to myself, there may be ground for distinguishing two insep- 
arable but not identical aspects, which form the basis of the 
later and more elaborate distinction of subject and object, but 
there is no ground for treating them as really separable in the 
sense that one is a mere state or modification of the other.* 
And, if Berkeley’s procedure were sound, it would make the 
whole of his subsequent philosophical construction superflu- 
ous. If the objects of the physical world are simply states or 
modifications of my consciousness, there seems to be no reason 
why I should suppose them to have any existence at all except 
at the moment in which my consciousness is occupied with 





*We commonly overlook this fact in consequence of an unfortunate 
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ambiguity in the English use of such words as “sensation,” “perception.” 
“Sensation” in the sense of “the process of becoming aware of a sense- 
content,” is, of course, a “state” or “modification” of my consciousness; 
hence writers of the school of Mill unwarrantably go on to infer that the 
sensation, in the sense of the presented content itself, is “a state of con- 
sciousness.” Strictly, we ought to distinguish (1) the process of sensation, 
which is a state of the subject, (2) the content of the sensation, which 
is an appearance to the subject: (3) the object of which is (2) the ap- 
pearance. What the nature of this last is, is the question under discussion 
in the following pages. Idealism of the Hume and Mill type confounds 
(1), (2), (3) under a common denomination. 
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them, and the supposition that when I am not conscious of 
them they are present to the mind of God becomes a gratuitous 
hypothesis, invented to solve a question which ought not to 
have been asked. The logical conclusion from the premise that 
objects of experience are merely states of consciousness would 
be that I myself am the only reality in the world over and 
above my momentary states; and we could scarcely formulate 
this conclusion without seeing how forcibly it suggests the still 
more radical Humian doctrine, according to which there is no 
permanent reality on the side of the subject any more than 
on that of the object, but the momentary states themselves are 
the totality of existence. 

Why is it then that Berkeley never draws either the Solipsist 
or the purely phenomenalist consequence, one of which is all 
he is entitled to on his own premises. The answer is both 
obvious and instructive. There is at least one class of per- 
ceived objects which we cannot, without outraging common 
sense, reduce to a congeries of modifications of our own con- 
sciousness, viz., our fellow-men. Whatever the rest of the 
choir and furniture of heaven and earth may be, it is at least 
certain that the men by whom I am surrounded in my daily life 
are neither mere states of my own consciousness, nor yet, in 
the language of that preposterous Metaphysic by which Mill 
sought to reconcile positive science and Humian scepticism, 
“possibilities of sensation.” While it is true that in their case, 
as in that of everything else, esse is inseparable from percipi, 
it is equally true that it is not exhausted by percipi. They are 
not merely objects for my perception, but have a further and 
a relatively independent existence as themselves centres of ex- 
perience, whether I perceive them or no. Accordingly we find 
that in Berkeley’s own theory, spirits have to be admitted, by 
the side of sensible things, as real existences, and that their 
reality is placed not in the fact of their being perceived but in 
that of their being active centres of thought and perception. 
Now it is this real existence of our fellows which makes Solips- 
ism an impossible philosophical theory. Apart from the prob- 
lem they create there would, as far as I can see, be no difficulty 
in supposing myself the sole abiding reality in the universe, 
of which every thing else would be a mere temporary state. 
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Hence Professor Royce seems quite right in maintaining that 
the very notion of external or independent existence is social 
in its origin and nature; the only sense we can give, when 
pressed, to an assertion of the independent existence of any- 
thing is to say that it has, over and above the character of 
being perceived by me, the same kind of reality which belongs 
to the experiences of my fellows. Again, the independent 
existence of my fellows logically carries with it as a conse- 
quence, the independent existence, in the same sense, of the 
rest of the physical world of which I and they form part alike, 
and to which our destinies are linked in the chain of historical 
development. We do not merely infer from the independent 
existence of our fellows, by a more or less loose analogical 
argument, the similar existence of other things resembling 
them in their main physical properties. The real ground of the 
inference is much securer, and lies in the fact that the physical 
world as a whole including my fellows forms a vast connected 
system; they and their fortunes belong, on one side at least, 
to the general history of the physical world, and cannot be 
understood without reference to that larger whole. Hence the 
kind of existence which is predicated of one part of the system 
must, by a logical necessity, be ascribed equally to the re- 
mainder. It would be a direct outrage on logic to hold that, 
while one comparatively small part of the results of a single 
continuous process of development are not merely presented 
contents, but have a further mental existence of their own, the 
rest of the system may be simply and solely my own presenta- . 
tions. Hence the real independent existence of our fellow-men 
is seen to be the indispensable Pou Sto from which we can 
vindicate that of the rest of the physical world. But if this is 
our reason for asserting the independent existence of things, 
then since the “independence” in question meant simply that the 
esse of our fellows is not percipi merely, but also “independent 
existence,” when asserted of Nature at large, must have the 
same general meaning. Nature, too, if its independent exist- 
ence is to be anything more than a mere word, must be in real- 
ity a society of percipient and conative subjects. Either this, 
or a mere assemblage of “ideas in my head”; there is no third 
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possibility which can so much as be stated in intelligible lan- 
guage.* 

So far our general argument, agreeing in everything, ex- 
cept in its direct derivation from the speculation of Berke- 
ley, with that of Professor Royce. But we have not yet faced 
what is really the fundamental question, the reasons for affirm- 
ing the existence of our Pou Sto itself. Have we sufficient 
ground for asserting the independent existence of our fellow- 
men themselves? How if the protest of common sense against 
the Solipsist paradox should be based on nothing better than 
uncritical prejudice? Until we have disposed of this central 
doubt the whole of our idealistic construction hangs in the air. 
I should like to invite special attention to this part of our dis- 
cussion, as I feel convinced that the treatment commonly given 
to the problem is wholly inadequate, besides involving ser- 
ious difficulties of logical method. Where the independent 
existence of the rest of mankind is not simply assumed as a 
sort of immediate intuition for which no justification need be 
afforded, it is commonly declared to be proved by an argument 
from analogy. This is a view which appears to me, as to Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, fundamentally false, and I should like to 
explain the nature of the error as carefully as I can. 

What, let us ask, are precisely the terms of the alleged anal- 
ogy, and what is its logical cogency? The more unthinking 
among those who hold the doctrine, say, and that the state- 
ment can be made at all is a painful proof of the thoughtless- 
ness with which the fundamental problems of knowledge can 
be approached by persons who call themselves men of science, 
that the inference is from the resemblance of my own and my 


*I suppose it may be advisable to remind the reader here that the gen- 
eral argument affords no warrant for any precise conclusion as to the num- 
ber and kind of intelligent beings perceived by us as “external nature.” 
E. g. we must not assume that they need correspond to the elementary con- 
stituents into which we divide things for the purpose of physical science, 
as is taken for granted by those who talk of the Atom-Seelen. Cf. Stout’s 
“Manual of Psychology,” p. 54. Again, in speaking of nature as social, 
we must remember that the various systems of non-human consciousness 
it contains may be separated from each other by chasms as wide as that 
which divides them from ourselves. 
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neighbor’s nervous systems to a corresponding resemblance 
of our respective minds.* There is no need to ask whether 
this inference, if made, would be logically valid; it is enough 
to say that we never, in point of fact, have the material for the 
conclusion before us. What is directly given me in perceptual 
experience is my own mind and my neighbor’s nervous system. 
My own nervous system, as it is thought of by the student of 
anatomy, is an object which I never can perceive,f unless I 
can somehow be present at my own post-mortem. The truth 
is rather that it is by an analogical argument from previously 
ascertained resemblances between my fellows and myself, 
among which the possession of a common type of mental life 
is the most important, that I infer my own endowment with a 
system of nerve-cells and fibres such as I discover in them by 
actual dissection. If the evidence for the existence of other 
minds than my own is to rest on analogy at all, the analogy 
cannot be between nervous systems ; it must be of an altogether 
simpler kind. The inference must be from the perceived like- 
ness between my own perceptible outward form and that of 
others to an equal likeness in our minds. But, to begin with, 
would such an analogy have any conclusive force, if it were all 
we had to goon? Remember, that we are now supposed to be 
in the position of knowing our own mind and also, to some ex- 
tent our own body, but, in the case of our fellow, only the 
second. Now, how in this situation can I with any cogency 
conclude that likeness of mind will go with likeness of body? 
Of course, when once I know, on whatever grounds, that the 
beings who most nearly resemble me in bodily structure also 
resemble me equally closely in type of mind, I can by a reason- 


*Cf. Karl Pearson’s “Grammar of Science,” p. 57: “Consciousness is 
thus associated with physiological machinery of a certain character, which 
we sum up under brains and nerves. . . . . In our fellow-men we observe 
this same machinery .... and we infer consciousness.” One can im- 
agine what the Jearned professor’s language would have been if he had 
found this piece of reasoning in the works of a “metaphysician.” But 
popular anti-metaphysical arguments are traditionally absolved from all 
the rules of logic. 

yIn its entirety, that is. Of course I can perceive part of it indi- 
rectly as e. g., if I make a hole in my skull and observe the reflection of a 


part of my brain in the mirror. 
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able use of analogy infer that other creatures may be expected 
to present a degree of mental likeness to myself corresponding 
closely with their amount of bodily likeness. But, unless and 
until I have independent warrant for crediting my human fel- 
low with a mind of the same type as my own, the whole of 
this inference hangs in the air; its logical strength, if taken by 
itself, is precisely nil. For this reason, we must, I hold, say 
that the validity of analogical argument depends on the inde- 
pendently known fact of our psychical kinship with our fel- 
lows, and not vice versa.* 

How then do we know this fundamental fact itself? The 
answer is, I believe, that we know it on evidence of an infin- 
itely more conclusive character than any analogy. Indeed 
there is a sense in which we may truly call the existence of 
mind in other men a directly presented fact of immediate ex- 
perience. Let me first illustrate my meaning by a simple ex- 
ample. I receive a letter by the post, which I believe to have 
come from a friend, and to express certain wishes or to com- 
municate certain facts which my friend desires me to be in- 
formed of. Suppose the doubt were raised as to whether the 
letter expresses the purpose of a mind external to my own; 
let it be suggested that it is simply a result of certain purely 
mechanical occurrences, capable in the last resort of being com- 
pletely resolved into a series of displacements of mass-particles 
or something of the sort. How can such a sceptical doubt be 
refuted? We might indeed proceed by analogical reasoning ; 
we might analyze the letter into a series of up-strokes, down- 
strokes, horizontal lines, and so forth. We might then ob- 
serve that when we ourselves write letters, we use just such a 
combination of strokes, and conclude by analogy that the 
marks before us had been produced by some other being similar 
to ourselves. The inference would however be worthless un- 
less there is independent ground for the belief that nothing 
but an intelligent human being can produce just such a com- 
bination of strokes. The real ground for our confident conclu- 
sion that the letter cannot be the product of mere mechanism 


*For if such minute resemblance as we have here were deceptive, it is 
hard to see how we could trust any inference from analogy. 
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is much surer; it is our direct perception that the ink-marks 
have a significant meaning, express a recognizable purpose 
of the same kind as those which compose our own inner life. 
What we rightly think incredible is not the mere production by 
an unintelligent mechanism of a particular long series of 
marks, but the presence in the series as a whole, if so produced, 
of a definite and recognizable purpose akin tc those which 
make up our own inner life. 

The importance of this consideration is so great that I may 
perhaps be allowed to enforce it further by an illustration with- 
in the illustration, before I return to our more general argu- 
ment. Your conclusion, it might be said, is unsound: if a 
fount of type were shaken up and the results printed off at 
random, mere chance would sooner or later, but in any case 
within a finite time, include all possible combinations of the 
letters of the fount, even including such a combination as you 
find in a play of Shakespeare. Hence the presence of mean- 
ing in any given combination is not in itself evidence that it is 
the result of intelligent purpose. Such an objection would be 
as foolish as it is easy. In order that it should have any 
weight, the possible number of combinations must be finite; 
otherwise the probability of the result would be % —z «¢., 
nothing. Hence, in order to get the series of letters which 
form a play of Shakespeare from a chance shaking up of our 
type, we should first require the types themselves to be exclu- 
sively those used in English printing, a condition which at once 
limits their number in a very special way, and should further 
need some very complicated restrictions to exclude the infinite 
repetition of individual letters. In fact, if the play of Shake- 
speare is to turn up as one among other chance arrangements 
of our material, the material must first of all be selected with 
the special object of getting this particular result sooner or 
later out of it. For instance, assuming that all our types are 
to be used in each shuffle, you would need as an initial condi- 
tion of success to include just as many instances of each letter 
as there are in the play without either excess or defect. Where 
the possibilities are not thus limited from the start by definite 
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purposive selection, you are never entitled to look for a prede- 
termined result within a finite time.* 

We may then confidently affirm that the evidence for mind 
beyond my own rests on no mere slippery basis of analogy; it 
depends on the certain principle that what exhibits definite 
meaning and purpose issues from mind and from no other 
source. The men around me are known not to be ingenious 
automata because their words and acts are seen to exhibit intel- 
ligent meaning and selective purpose. It is from kinship of 
purpose, not from mere physical resemblances, that I infer my 
community of mind with my fellows. 

Well then, how do we come to perceive meaning and pur- 
pose in the speech and actions of our fellows? How can we 
be sure we are not reading into certain of our experiences a 
significance which only exists in our own imagination? The 
answer is not far to seek. Precisely because I am myself a 
social being whose individual purposes can only be realized in 
vital union with a community, the reality of the purposes of 
my fellows is guaranteed by the very same experience which 
assures me of the reality of my own purpose. In getting to 
know myself as a being with definite and permanent aims and 
purposes, I am at every step learning to know myself as one 
unit among others in a society knit together by community of 
purpose. My purposes have no meaning except as part of a 
wider system in which they on the whole find their completion 
and fulfilment, but also on occasion their neutralization. Un- 
less the purposes of my society are real, the whole of my own 
inner life of aspiration, struggle, success, and defeat, is itself 
a pure illusion. This is, I suppose, what Professor Miinster- 
berg means when he says that we regard our fellows as having 
a psychical nature like our own because we have in practice to 


*Of course we may, and do, calculate the probability of a given oc- 
currence in physical nature without any explicit reference to selection by 
conscious intelligence. But that is because, for the practical purposes of 
science, we are content to take the initial limitation of the possibilities 
simply as a fact, without raising the more ultimate question as to what 
such limitation implies. 
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take note of their purposes. Ultimately then we may say that 
it is the reality of our own existence as intelligent purposive 
beings which is our guarantee for the existence, as more than 
a mere presentation, of the whole world. Our own existence 
involves the equal existence, in the same general sense, of our 
fellow-men, and this again, as we have seen, the existence, once 
more in the same general sense, of the whole physical world. 
In other words, if any perceived thing is more than a mere pre- 
sentation, the whole perceptual world must be something more 
than mere presentation, in the same sense. 

We may illustrate what has just been said by a consideration 
of the actual steps by which we come to be aware of the per- 
sonal nature of our fellow-men. If the view as to the evi- 
dence for their personality which we have rejected were sound, 
we ought to find that we begin in childhood by regarding the 
external world generally as non-intelligent, and gradually 
come, as experience accumulates, to ascribe more or less of in- 
telligent personality, to those members of it who most nearly 
resemble ourselves in physical structure. Such a view, how- 
ever natural from a certain philosophical standpoint, appears 
to rest on serious psychological mistake. As far as our self- 
knowledge enables us to say anything about the growing mind 
at its earliest stages, it seems safe to assert that, at first, we 
know neither ourselves nor anything else as intelligent and 
purposive. The child does not begin by looking on all the 
world around him as dead, and then go on to find out that some 
parts of it are, like himself, alive. He begins without any sense 
of the contrast at all. By the same stages by which he comes 
to a rudimentary self-consciousness, and learns that he is him- 
self a being with meanings and purposes, he comes also to the 
knowledge that there are other purposes in the world around 
him, of which he must take note, and to which he must ac- 
commodate himself, if his own purposes are to find fulfilment. 
His immediate surroundings are personal for him, at this 
stage, not because of a recognized resemblance to his own 
body in their outward shape, but because they express pleasure 
or anger at his behavior in practical ways, which have to be 
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taken into account if he is himself to get what he wants from 
them. His constant tendency, like that of the uncivilized man, 
is to regard all movement on the part of physical objects as 
expressive of such purposive attitude of approval and disap- 
proval of his own purposes until accumulating experience com- 
pels him to modify this early view. And when this takes place, 
it is, I think, safe to say that the distinction between persons, 
animals, and mere things, from the comparatively early age 
at which it is reached, is not, as a matter of psychological fact, 
based upon inference from likeness and unlikeness of external 
shape. It is rather a consequence of the discovery that the 
definiteness of the purposive attitudes of which he has for prac- 
tical reasons to take note, and the extent to which they depend 
on his own expressions of purpose are by no means the same 
for all objects. 

There are some objects which exhibit very little variety 
in their attitudes; you can count on their always behaving 
in the same general way, no matter what the particular pur- 
posive attitude you yourself take up toward them. It is suffi- 
cient for practical purposes to take note merely of their 
broad general ways of behavior. These are what the child 
learns to call mere things. There are others which cannot be 
so easily disposed of. Their behavior to you depends very 
much on the special character of the purpose which guides your 
behavior to them; you have therefore to take into account, 
for your own practical purposes, their special ways of being 
affected by your own special expressions of purpose; these are 
living creatures, which again get distinguished into the two 
classes of persons and mere animals according to the greater 
or less individuality of purposive behavior with which their 
attitudes respond to our own. And finally, we do not start 
with a definite perception of our own purpose in particular as 
genuinely individual, and go on afterwards to make the dis- 
covery that those of our fellows are equally individual. It is 
one and the same course of experience which teaches us our 
own individuality and reveals theirs; we get to know them in 
proportion as we know ourselves, and ourselves in proportion 
as we know them. In any sense in which our own purposes 
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can be said to be presented facts, those of our fellows are the 
same.* 


IT. 


Now, we may draw from what has just been said a very 
important consequence, which has a direct bearing on our in- 
terpretation of the being of physical Nature. We are so com- 
pletely accustomed to think of Nature as the merely non- 
mental and non-purposive that we often fall into the notion 
that its merely physical character is directly revealed as a fact 
of immediate experience. But, if our preceding analysis is 
correct in principle, this cannot be the case. What experience 
warrants us in saying is something quite different, viz., that 
for our practical purposes we have no need to take account of 
the presence of intelligent purpose and conscious individuality 
in the non-organic world. We learn from experience that we 
may treat such purpose and consciousness as non-existent for 
the special objects of human life because of the regularity with 
which external objects, other than animals and human beings, 
reply to our conduct with reactions conforming to a few gen- 
eral types. Individual ends and purposes in inorganic Nature, 
if they exist, may be discounted by us in setting out to realize 
our own human ends. And further if they exist, it seems to be 
beyond our power to discover their special character. But to 
argue that whatever may be, for certain special objects, dis- 
regarded, or even that whatever we cannot get to know in re- 
spect of its individual character, is simply non-existent, is a 
gross and palpable logical fallacy. You cannot argue from 
our failure to identify ends in Nature that there are none 
there. And the prevalence of the fallacy in our popular sci- 
ence and philosophy is only one of many indications of the cry- 

*This last contention receives still completer vindication, if we consider 
with Professor Royce the enormous extent to which we learn our own 
purpose by imitating the acts of our fellows. It is from the process of 
imitation—to a large extent at least—that I draw my knowledge of the 
meaning involved in the acts I imitate. This is the philosophical basis for 
Plato’s view of the fundamental significance of imitation in moral edu- 
cation. The child grows into the iikeness of what he imitates, because it 
is through the imitation that he comes to the knowledge of himself. 
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ing need for a more widely diffused study of the elements of 
a scientific Logic. But why, it will be said, should we draw 
any conclusion at all? Ought we not to rest in a simple de- 
claration of our own inability either to affirm or deny on the 
subject? Mit Nichten; we have on the one side, if our reason- 
ing has been correct, the positive necessity to ascribe to the 
whole perceived world reality of a certain general type, unless 
all existence, including our own, is to be pronounced an illu- 
sion ; against this necessity, our mere failure to know precisely 
how this general type gets individual expression must count in 
the scale of Logic for nothing at all. “What can be, and must 
be, that therefore is,” though we may be entirely unable to 
say in detail how it is. 

Further, is it the case that our specific experience does in 
fact leave us with nothing more than this failure to affirm the 
presence of purpose and consciousness in Nature? It is no 
doubt so, in the sense that experience gives us no right to af- 
firm the presence in inorganic Nature of this or that special 
and recognizable purpose, or of this or that special form of 
conscious existence. It is only superstition in its pseudo- 
scientific and most objectionable form which believes in the 
possibility of constructing a positive and detailed doctrine as 
to the forms of consciousness which may underlie the differ- 
ent types of physical process. But this is not a complete an- 
swer to our question. Apart from any such detailed inter- 
pretations of special facts of experience our whole experience 
of our physical environment as a whole may, I take it, be said 
to come to us in a certain way, and with a certain general 
stamp. And the question is, as to what that stamp is. Now, 
I think it may fairly be said, that, except as a direct conse- 
quence of certain metaphysical pre-conceptions, physical Na- 
ture as a whole does not directly impress us with a sense of 
mere purposelessness. In our ordinary intercourse with her, 
in her various moods, she certainly seems to give us rather 
the sense of the presence of purposes of many and varied kinds, 
the precise character of which is too remote from human life 
for our comprehension. We find in her more of the riddling 
Sphinx than of the corpse or the machine. It is mysterious 
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and baffling life rather than death which we seem to read in 
her changing aspects.* 

Of course, it may be said that a general impression of this 
kind is a most uncertain guide, and must not be taken as es- 
tablishing one conclusion rather than another. But it can 
fairly be retorted that the view which sees nothing in Nature 
but an ingenious machine is equally a preconception, and that 
the relative truth of the two views must in the last resort be 
decided, independently of their origin, by the extent to which 
each is capable of affording a consistent conception of the facts 
as a whole. Why the view which sees mind everywhere as the 
truth of Nature seems to be absolutely demanded, if we are 
to attach any meaning to the assertion of the existence of 
Nature, has already been shown, and we shall shortly deal with 
the positive contradictions which appear to be inseparable from 
the very thought of a self-existent mechanism. Meanwhile, 
some weight may fairly be ascribed to the general impression 
left on the mind by our daily intercourse with the natural 
world, taken in the mass. 

Indeed, we may go a step further. The general impression 
we get of Nature, in our ordinary life, may perhaps be ade- 
quately expressed by a view like that of Professor Royce, who 
holds that Nature is to be thought of as a society of intelli- 
gences with which we human beings, owing to our special 
psychical structure, are entirely prevented from communicat- 
ing. A theory of this kind at least gives expression to that 
sense of mystery with which the behavior of Nature most often 
affects us. But I doubt if it can be said to be altogether the 
truth. The barrier between our own mind and the mind in 
Nature is perhaps not so absolute as Professor Royce seems 
to believe. Few of us can have gone through life without 
some experience of those special moods in which the aspects 








*That we do not realize this more strongly is, I believe, due to the 
artificial character of the habitual environment of the ordinary “civilized” 
life. The articles of human contrivance by which we are surrounded in 
our daily life appeal to us as mere embodiments of our own purposes, and 
thus blind us to the presence about us of purpose independent of ourselves. 
Even the “nature” most familiar to us is nature as subdued by artificial 
cultivation to the expression of man’s ends. 
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of external Nature are found to correspond marvellously with 
our own moral being. Whatever pedants may say to the con- 
trary, it is a certain fact that there are aspects of Nature which 
have an inexplicable sympathy with all that is purest, kindliest, 
and most strenuous in our own human nature. If you doubt 
it, try the effect of a morning alone in a pine wood in early 
summer, and you will find that Wordsworth’s lines about the 
moral effects of an impulse from a vernal wood are no mere 
idle fancy. You may not, strictly speaking, learn any new 
proposition in the moral sciences from a morning spent with 
the Mother in one of these moods, but indisputably you come 
away with all that makes for goodness and truth in you 
strengthened by the enceunter. Yet there are other, if rarer, 
aspects of Nature in which she seems to have precisely the same 
mysterious power to call out and invigorate what is worst in 
us. She is an ally of God often, of Satan at least now and 
then. Now it is easy to dismiss facts like these as the effects 
of imagination; but the problem they present is not to be got 
rid of in any such summary way. Nothing that is actual as a 
factor in our experience is eliminated by the mere device of 
labelling it as illusion. The illusion is a fact, as much as any 
other fact, and must have its ground in reality. By dubbing 
what you do not understand illusion, you merely add to the 
problem of apprehending its sources the further problem of ex- 
plaining why it is to be accounted deceptive. We may be mis- 
taken in discerning this or that response in Nature to our own 
ethical aspirations and struggles, but what is there about her, 
if she is in truth a mere soulless mechanism, to suggest the 
interpretation at all? War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, Wie 
konnte es das Licht erblicken? asks Goethe, in one of his best- 
known utterances; and the question may be inverted with 
equal justice. If Nature has neither mind nor purpose, whence 
her power of reinforcing by subtle suggestion so many of our 
own characteristic purposes? Or what sympathy could 
there be, for good or bad, between a purposeless mechanism 
and us human combatants in the secular struggle of good 
against bad? 

Nor is it as if this sense of the human comradeship of 
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Nature with ourselves were merely an occasional and excep- 
tional thing in our experience. To many of us it may indeed 
be so; but the great poets of Nature, the Wordsworths and 
Merediths, have made its reality the very foundation of their 
reading of life; nor does it appear why the poet’s view of the 
world should not prima facie be entitled to as respectful a 
hearing as that of the physicist or the materialistic metaphysi- 
cian. It is founded at least as surely on a basis of immediate 
experience, as capable, in its own way, of being consistently 
worked out with reference to the whole of the facts; if we 
reject it without inquiry, what are we but the slaves of a meta- 
physical prejudice? At any rate while our previous conten- 
tions remain unanswered, we may with Faust retort to the 
complaint that Nature seems alien to our spiritual standards 
of worth, 

Die Geisterwelt ist nicht verschlossen, 

Dein Sinn ist zu, dein Herz ist todt. 
And we may fairly claim that our experience of Nature as a 
whole, when universalized and interpreted by the poet, should 


count in determining our attitude on the general philosophic 
question for as much as the infinitely more detailed, but at the 
same time necessarily restricted and one-sided experience of 
the physicist.* 


III. 


But we may take a bolder course with every prospect of suc- 
cess. We may claim that the grounds upon which Nature is 
so often pronounced to be mere purposeless mechanism are not 
legitimate deductions from any experimental fact or any true 
principle of experimental science, but mere metaphysical as- 


*It may be said that our sense of fellowship with Nature can be ex- 
plained by regarding the spiritual in ourselves as an outgrowth from nat- 
ural beginnings, without ascribing spirituality to Nature herself. But (a) 
is the evolution of intelligence and purpose from the merely non-intelli- 
gent and non-purposive conceivable in any case? And (b) is it not a 
fact that the sense of fellowship extends not merely to rudimentary ani- 
mal impulses, but, on occasion, at least, to our most fully human and spirit- 
ual aspirations? J. e. is it not Man at his highest whom we feel to be the 
meaning of Nature? 
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sumptions of the baldest kind. I propose to recapitulate here 
the arguments which appear to prove, first that the alleged 
facts which are supposed to establish the absence of mind and 
purpose from Nature neither warrant the conclusion, nor can 
so much as be shown to be genuine facts at all, and next that 
a self-existent and self-acting mechanism cannot ever be 
thought of without contradiction. 

A. What then are the facts, such as they are, on the strength 
of which it has at one time or another been denied that Nature 
can be a realm of conscious purposes? I begin with the most 
superficial, and consequently one of the most obstinately popu- 
lar, of the anti-spiritualist arguments. Nature, it is said, is 
regular and uniform in her operations; the very essence of 
mind is to be arbitrary and uncertain; where prediction and 
calculation are possible, the presence of mind is ipso facto ex- 
cluded. The principle of the contention, then, is simply to 
set up caprice as the distinguishing characteristic of mind; to 
make mere irrationality the sole criterion of the presence of 
reason. This should be enough of itself to dispose of the 
argument for anyone who knows what he is talking about. 
Still it may be worth our while to point out that the fact itself 
is ridiculously misstated. It is not the case that the acts of 
conscious beings are simply unaccountable and unpredictable. 
What is true is that, in order to predict the behavior of indi- 
vidual intelligent agents with any degree of confidence, you 
need information of a very special kind. You cannot with 
confidence infer how they will behave by mere induction from 
the ascertained facts of their past behavior. You need to knovw 
the nature of the purposes which they are setting themselves 
to realize. If you know a man’s situation and also his guiding 
purposes in life, you usually can, with firm confidence, draw 
your conclusions as to how he will behave. This we see from 
the assured way in which we undertake to predict and answer 
for the conduct of a friend, whose mind we believe ourselves 
to understand, in circumstances in which he has not yet been 
placed. All that is true in the objection is that, without in- 
sight into men’s purposes, we are without the key by which 
their conduct must be understood and forecasted. The unity 
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which rational action exhibits is that of adherence to a definite 
plan, not of undeviating routine conformity with a rule. 

Our answer to the foregoing objection leads of itself to the 
raising of the difficulty in a much more rational and serious 
form. Yes, it may be said, we fully grant all you have so 
far urged. But the whole diffiuclty is that, as you have your- 
self admitted, we do not know what the purposes of Nature, 
if she has any, may be, and yet are able with marked success 
to forecast her behavior. The test of rationality is power to 
adapt a preconceived plan of action to fresh situations as they 
arise. Hence, while, as you say, caprice is not compatible with 
rationality, mere routine compliance with an unmodifiable 
general rule is no less incompatible. But it is precisely this 
routine regularity which we, as a fact, find in the course of 
physical Nature. Undeviating mechanical conformity with 
general law is universal in Nature, and absolutely forbids us 
to attribute purpose or intelligence to her. 

Now, in dealing with this undoubtedly formidable argu- 
ment, we have to begin by repeating and emphasizing an ad- 
mission which has already been made earlier in this essay. It 
is true that we cannot, by observation of facts, directly verify 
the presence of purposive action in inorganic Nature. It is true 
again that there can be no rational purpose where there is abso- 
lute, undeviating, conformity with general rule; adaptive 
modification of routine to meet fresh circumstances is, as the 
objection urges, of the very essence of rationality. It is also 
true that the course of Nature does appear to us to exhibit 
evidence of such mechanical conformity to law, though we 
must remember that the proposition that the conformity is 
absolute is a metaphysical postulate which the appeal to empir- 
ical fact can neither establish nor refute. Yet we seem to have 
shown that if Nature is real at all, it must have just that char- 
acter of purposiveness which the objector is supposed to deny. 
Our task then, in meeting the objection, must be to show how 
what is really purposive and intelligent action may come to 
wear for us the appearance of mere mechanical routine. 

How this can be, we may see from a consideration of such 
statistical laws of averages as we can establish with regard 
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to the behavior of masses of our fellow-men. Though pre- 
diction in the case of any individual man, without insight into 
the nature of his purposes, is impossible, prediction without 
such insight, or in other words, the formulation of mechanical 
general laws of the behavior of aggregates of individuals is 
largely possible, as is illustrated by the success of economics 
and sociology. Thus, I cannot say with any degree of cer- 
tainty that a given individual will in a given case sell in the 
dearest market and buy in the cheapest, or will shoot himself, 
unless I possess a very thorough knowledge of his individual 
character and purposes. I can however say with a fair degree 
of accuracy, that men of business will sell in the dearest market 
and buy in the cheapest; or even that a certain number of 
Englishmen will shoot themselves in a given year. All gen- 
eral truths about the concrete behavior of mankind are of this 
average or Statistical character; they hold good of an aggre- 
gate, taken en masse, but afford no certain conclusion about 
any particular individual. The reason of this is that they do 
not rest on any true insight into individual purposes. They 
indicate that there exists a certain group of purposes which 
steadily influence the life of a society in a certain direction, 
without throwing any light on the special character of those 
purposes themselves. Thus the approximate constancy of the 
annual number of suicides in a country shows that on the 
whole, any diminution in one of the motives leading to suicide 
is balanced by a corresponding increase in the effectiveness of 
some other motive. Approximate regularity thus proves, not 
absence of individual purpose, but the presence of mutually 
compensating purposes, of which the individual character can- 
not be more closely specified. 

Now, it is one of the best suggestions of Prof. Ward’s most 
suggestive Gifford Lectures that what we call the laws of 
Nature are, in all probability, precisely uniformities of this 
statistical kind. They may, that is, be one and all statements 
which are true as averages, when you are dealing with facts 
and processes in the gross, without being the exact truth about 
any one individual thing or process in the natural realm. 
Thus, our chemical staternents about the atomic weight of the 
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elements have no serious claim to be taken as literally and ex- 
actly true about the individual atoms if indeed atoms are any- 
thing more than a fiction of our own devising, convenient for 
purpose of calculation, but answering to no external reality. 
The individual atom is not given to us as a datum for our in- 
vestigations; we base all our results about it upon operating 
with masses which are taken to consist of huge multitudes of 
atoms, and assuming that any individual differences between 
their components may be left out of account. Hence the in- 
dividual atom, when taken to be the exact counterpart of 
every other, may, for all we know, be just such a creation of 
pure theory as the average Englishman or the average middle- 
class man of social statistics. That, for the purpose of dealing 
with an aggregate of things or processes, the individual dif- 
ferences between its components may be disregarded, is no 
ground for inferring that they do not exist. 

What is true of chemical statistics may be urged with equal 
force with respect to all the apparently exact uniformities in 
Nature. The appearance of mere routine and mechanism may 
well be due to our own inability to follow any natural process 
in all the wealth of its individual detail. This inability has 
itself several sources. Some processes we fail to follow be- 
cause of the rapidity with which they take place, or for want 
of organs of sense adapted to observe the excessively minute. 
For instance, for us who cannot observe the actual strokes of 
a gnat’s wing, but can only compute the rate at which they 
occur, one beat of the wing must inevitably be regarded as 
exactly like any other; it does not follow that each may not 
have an individual character of its own for the creature itself. 
We have only to imagine an intelligent being so constituted 
as to be equally unable to keep pace mentally with our own 
actions, to realize how easily human history itself might be 
reduced to an apparent repetition of a single type of mechanical 
reaction. Again, other processes may impress us as purpose- 
less because of the extreme slowness with which they are ac- 
complished. The mere fact of an intelligent adaptation to en- 
vironment requiring centuries for its completion would be 
sufficient to make it wear the guise of mere purposeless hap- 
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pening to the human student. Yet, as far as we can see, the 
peculiar limitation of what Professor Royce calls the time-span 
of our attention, in virtue of which all but a few of the pro- 
cesses of Nature are either too rapid or too slow to be fol- 
lowed in their individuality, is altogether arbitrary. We have 
no reason to believe that the confining of attention within these 
temporal bounds or within any others is a consequence of the 
nature of intelligence as such. Hence we can see, as Professor 
Royce urges with so much force, that much of the apparent 
purposeless uniformity of Nature may be a mere illusion due 
to this one peculiar limitation of our own consciousness. The 
same can be said with reference to other circumstances which 
prevent us from following natural processes as individual 
trains of events, such as the structure of our own sense organs, 
the numerical limit set to our power of simultaneously ap- 
prehending a multiplicity of objects. Were these difficulties 
removed, could we for instance determine at will the time and 
space conditions of attention, or the kind and quality of our 
sense organs, so as to be able to follow any natural process we 
pleased in all its detail as an individual process, it may well 
be that the last vestige of mechanical regularity would disap- 
pear, and we should directly see in the changes of the natural 
world that purposive character which at present we miss. In 
such a purposive world of spiritual beings, there might of 
course be every grade of intelligence and rational activity from 
the all but barely mechanical up to the purely rational, but the 
merely mechanical would always represent a conceptual lower 
level to which there might be indefinite approximation, but 
which could never be actually reached in fact. 

But what on such a theory becomes of science and its rigor- 
ously universal laws of Nature? Well, they remain on this 
theory precisely what they must be on any theory but a demon- 
strably mistaken one. So far as they can be verified by con- 
crete experiment and observation, they are statements about 
the actual course of Nature as it appears to us, who are unable 
to follow individual processes as such, and have to content our- 
selves with results true in the aggregate. But for the prac- 
tical control and prediction of natural events, in the degree 
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required by the needs of human life, these results are amply 
sufficient, and our inability to deal directly with the individual 
process as such is of no account. In so far as the scientific law 
lays claim to more than this relative validity, in so far as it 
pretends to rigorous universality and truth, it must be for any 
sane theory, what it is for ours, a pure hypothetical statement 
of results which follow universally and rigorously, if the prem- 
ises from which they have been inferred be assumed to con- 
tain a complete enumeration of conditions. Except in this 
hypothetical sense no one who understands what he is doing 
has ever claimed rigorous scientific truth for any law of Nature. 
All of them, regarded as pieces of pure science, are problematic 
statements as to what would inevitably happen, if certain speci- 
fied conditions and no others were real; not one is, or claims 
to be, a record of the course of an individual process as it act- 
ually takes place. And except on the strength of a metaphysi- 
cal misunderstanding, no other view of the meaning of a law 
of Nature has ever been upheld. 

B. Yet further; not only is there no force in the attempts 
which have been made to prove the course of Nature purely 
mechanical, the very concept of a pure self-existing and self- 
directing mechanism is an intellectual absurdity. We might 
well be surprised at the prevalence of mechanical theories of 
the world, if we would more constantly bear in mind that 
there are two propositions which can be made with absolute 
truth about all the machines with which we are acquainted. 
All machines without exception are the creation of intelligent 
and purposive agents, and all machines are the direct and 
transparent embodiment of specific purpose. A worse analogy 
than that of a machine could scarcely have been devised, from 
the point of view which seeks to treat Nature as a self-existing 
purposeless system. For no machine ever made itself, nor will 
any machine really maintain itself in action without the super- 
vision and assistance of intelligence of the same kind which 
originally devised it. A machine is a structure specially de- 
vised to perform work of a given kind. Thus it owes its very 
existence to previous purposive limitation of the possibilities 
to be got out of it, with the view to the realization of a def- 
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inite end. It is the very incarnation of purpose of the most 
self-conscious and rigidly definite kind. Again, it never 
really goes of itself; its action has always to be initiated and 
at various points regulated by the intervention of conscious 
intelligence. The most complicated machinery will not work 
unless it is directly or indirectly set going by the act of a con- 
scious being, nor, if the result is to be that for which the 
machine is devised, can human regulation be dispensed with. 
Not to add that where the machine is required for the produc- 
tion of anything, its material has always to be furnished from 
without by the same kind of conscious purposive action. 

Again, in virtue of the definiteness of the ends which deter- 
mine the structure of the machine, we may call the machine 
quite the most striking instance of absolutely manifest and 
transparent purpose the world has to show. In proportion as 
a machine is properly constructed, its very structure should be 
of itself a sufficient clue to its purpose. Hence, the compari- 
son of Nature to a machine ought if it is to be apt, to imply 
that Nature is in all its course dependent on conscious intel- 
ligence, and that it is the realization of manifest purpose. The 
so-called mechanical theory asserts the reverse of all this; it 
maintains that Nature is the exact antithesis of a machine in 
every respect which gives the machine its peculiar character. 

The case stands thus: Every machine is the product of in- 
telligent devising, and is moreover at every step of its working 
dependent on intelligent oversight. Intelligent agents, and 
machines of their fashioning, as subordinate instruments in 
the execution of their purposes, we know well enough; but 
what are we to make of a machine of which all we know is that 
it possesses not one of the specific qualities of the machine? 
The thing is a plain metaphysical monstrosity, and no waste 
of words will make it anything else. 

What then is the true place of the mechanical in the system 
of things? Reflection on the character of what we call our 
own mechanical actions may help us to a conclusion. The 
mechanical in human action, where its history is traceable, 
always reveals itself as the level to which purposive action 
sinks when it has become familiar by habituation, and no longer 
Vol. XIII.—No. 1 6 
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requires special attention for its due performance. Our 
secondary mechanical acts are not in any sense opposed in 
their essential character to our acts of conscious purpose. They 
begin by being themselves such fully conscious purposive acts,* 
and even when they have grown habitual, just in proportion 
as the course of our lives is ordered on a rational plan, they 
still only occur as an integral but subordinate factor in the 
performance of acts which are the fulfilment of a higher con- 
scious purpose. Human experience, which is all we have to 
guide us in our interpretations, definitely suggests that this is 
the universal function of the so-called mechanical in a rational 
universe. Thus mechanism itself, when rightly conceived, 
would have no meaning except as a subordinate aspect of intel- 
ligent teleological action. And this is precisely the significance 
mechanism must have, if there is to be room for the spiritual 
in the universe. A universe part mechanical and part spirit- 
ual, would be, from the very want of an intelligible connection 
between the two parts, a monstrosity. A universe double- 
faced, like Janus, with an all-pervading mechanical aspect 
and another all-pervading spiritual aspect, sounds well enough 
in theory until you ask which aspect gives us the deeper truth, 
and, in case both are equally near the truth, why we should 
trouble to view the facts under two aspects, when one would 
have served our turn as well. But, if the spiritual aspect of the 
whole of things gives us the fuller truth, mechanism cannot be 
equally prominent everywhere. From the lowest level of in- 
telligent action, where it is all but indistinguishable from bare 
mechanism, upwards, the significance of the mechanical must 
grow steadily less and less, like the element of passivity in the 
hierarchy of the Monads with Leibnitz, though, until we take 
into our purview the whole realm of being regarded as the 
manifestation of a single spiritual principle, it can never be 
altogether transcended. This is why I said, at the beginning 
of this essay that, if any one fact in the universe is merely 


*I mean, of course, that they begin as fresh adaptations to a novel 
element in the environment and thus come originally under the head of 
what Stout calls “perceptual reaction,” not that they necessarily involve 
an “idea” of the purpose they fulfil. 
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mechanical, in the sense of the current mechanical theories, all 
facts must be so, and there will be no place in the scheme of 
things for morality or religion.* 


IV. 


A word or two may be said, in conclusion, on some results 
of general interest which would follow from accepting our 
argument in its leading outlines. It should be observed that 
we have carefully refrained from raising ultimate metaphysical 
issues which might lead us too far away from our immediate 
subject. We have throughout been dealing with the problem 
from the standpoint of the every-day thought which takes 
Nature and our self as it finds them, more or less in opposi- 
tion to one another, and at any rate, as two given objects ex- 
ternal to each other. And we have seen that, while still re- 
maining within the limits of this every-day thought, we have 
reason to regard the world of physical Nature itself as com- 
posed of beings of an intelligent and purposive kind, and thus 
far akin to our own inner life. How we are to conceive of 
the unity of that universe which includes ourselves and Nature 


together, as elements in a single totality, it was not to our pur- 
pose to inquire. Our result has done nothing towards showing 
whether it can be the final truth about Reality to regard it as a 
society or hierarchy of purposive selves, or whether this view 
itself may not ultimately need to be transcended.; Our ob- 


*There is no contradiction between this result and the suggestion pre- 
viously made that if we could follow natural processes in their individual 
concreteness we might find none of them ultimately uniform. For, while 
mere uniformity is inconsistent with individuality, the hicher the degree 
of individuality the more prominent will be the aspect of fresh adaptation, 
and the less prominent the element of habit in the individual behavior. 

+Though it must be remembered that such a view, if transcended at 
all, must on our principle be self-transcended. We may be led, by think- 
ing it out, to the conclusion that reality as a whole must not be called 
merely purposive, precisely because it differs from our experiences of 
purposive life in exhibiting eternally realized purpose, whereas our finite 
lives take their whole coloring from the contrast of aspiration with at- 
tainment. This might prevent our acquiescing in the description of Re- 
ality as a “kingdom of selves,” or “society of persons,” but would not im- 
pair the force of the contention that such a view is nearer the truth than 
those which reduce nature to mere mechanism. 
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ject was not to demonstrate the ultimate validity of the cate- 
gories of personal and social life, but simply to justify their 
application to the realm of physical Nature. How the whole 
system of beings our analysis has revealed forms a unity, is 
a question still left over for Metaphysics. Our present result 
belongs rather to what we may call the Philosophy of Nature. 
Within the limits of its applicability it possesses very great sig- 
nificance, of which we can here only indicate the merest frag- 
ment. 

In principle it will be seen that our result amounts to a vin- 
dication of the immediate impression made by the general way 
in which Nature as a whole comes to us, as felt and interpreted 
by the poet, against one-sided consequences suggested by the 
exclusive consideration of the very special aspects of Nature 
selected for study by the exact sciences. We saw in fact, that 
if the Nature of the pure student of science appears dead and 
purposeless, it is because he has himself, by initial assumptions, 
which are of course perfectly justifiable in so far as they are 
needed for the solution of particular problems, chosen to make 
it so. The thinker who complains that Nature is dead or in- 
different because she appears so in the investigations of mathe- 
matical physics is in the position of the man who refused to 
believe in the soul because he had never found it in the dissect- 
ing room. Our appeal was from the facts of Nature as thus 
prepared by all sorts of initial alterations and restrictions for 
the purposes of the specialist to the facts of Nature taken 
broadly as a whole. Now this appeal from the special assump- 
tions of the various sciences, which all necessarily and rightly 
involve mutilation of experience, to experience as an as yet 
unanalyzed whole may be called an appeal to Faith, or a vin- 
dication of the claims of Faith to exercise a real and rightful 
influence upon our intellectual life. It should be observed that, 
from its character, this appeal to Faith, was eminently not an 
appeal to the irrational, or to an indefinable something “be- 
yond reason”; it was rather a vigorous expression of our con- 
viction of the fundamental rationality of experience as a whole, 
and our instinctive confidence that views which left our thought 
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and our deepest ethical aspirations in fundamental antagonism 
could not represent that experience truly in the end. I should 
like to suggest that we have in this appeal to experience as a 
whole against theories based exclusively on its special parts a 
general definition of legitimate and reasonable Faith in relig- 
ious as well as in other matters. 

If our view of Nature is in principle correct, it will follow 
that we have the best ground for trusting in that witness of 
immediate experience which seems, at our times of peaceful 
insight at least, to assure us that Nature is not indifferent to 
our ethical aims and struggles. Our confessed inability to 
say precisely what is our own place in the hierarchy of intel- 
ligences we divine as the inner meaning of the physical world 
should be enough to keep us from perverting this conclusion 
into an immoral assurance that the scheme of things is under 
any obligation to make our private purposes its centre. We 
shall, however, not fail to insist that the vision of an indifferent 
or immoral Nature, “red in tooth and claw,” which haunts and 
oppresses so many of the best minds of our time, appears in the 
light of our conclusion no more than a nightmare of the judg- 
ment. Our result has proved the justification rather of those 
greater poets who have found in Nature a principle akin at the 
heart to all that makes for what is best in man. Perhaps, as 
we survey the tangled web of physical happening, the phrase 
which will best express our mingled faith and diffidence will 
not be much unlike Stevenson’s saying: “It is a strange 
world, but there is a manifest God in it for those who care to 
look for him.’”’* 

I have only time for one other thought. There are telling 
arguments, familiar to all, which show the essential con- 
nection between the social and the moral. Morality seems 


*It might be said that to prove Nature purposive is not to prove her 
ethical; her purposes might be those of the devil. This is, of course, 
true, so long as we are dealing with mere logical possibilities, but the 
general effect of human experience, as a whole, when interpreted by the 
great poets, is to negative the suggestion. In the main, in spite of in- 
cidental discords, they have found her on the side of good. 
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impossible apart from relations of a definitely social type.* 
Yet there are other considerations, to my mind at least equally 
weighty, which compel us to deny that the whole content of 
individual morality can be exhausted by relations to the mem- 
bers of any purely human community. To me at least it 
seems quite manifest that if I am to make my moral being my 
prime care, I must be allowed to reckon as part of that being 
relations to Nature, and again perhaps to God, which I do not 
see how to include in the notion of social duty, if society be 
taken to mean any merely human institution. But now, if 
Nature itself may be most truly thought of as a social realm 
of sentient beings, and if we are, as I have tried to suggest, 
not entirely cut off from all communion with the non-human 
social beings around us, but can at least at moments, catch 
something of the general spirit of the whole, our relations with 
Nature will themselves, in so far as they have an ethical char- 
acter, be of a social type, and so our problem, though not abol- 
ished, will at any rate be made less acute and difficult by our 
Philosophy of Nature. The Stoic’s “dear City of Zeus,” faint 
as our knowledge of most of our fellow-citizens in it must 
remain, will be less of a dream to us, and more of a reality. 
And this in its turn may be not without a furthering influence 
on our practical attainment of the blessed life. 


A. E. TAYtor. 


THE Owens COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 





*Though the more extreme advocates of this view sometimes seem to 
confound two very different propositions; (1) it is only through the in- 
strumentality of social life that the individual becomes ethical, (2) the 
whole content of the individual’s ethical life is social. 
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THE PAMPERED CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


AMERICA has long been held up to international condem- 
nation and derision as the habitat of the unlicked cub, the child 
so pampered and ill-bred as to be a nuisance to all with whom 
he came in contact. Kipling’s “Captains Courageous” in- 
troduces a boy of this type and then shows the transforma- 
tion scene, in which a single knock-down blow, followed by 
familiar association with a crew of honest, self-respecting fish- 
ermen, changes him, as in the twinkling of an eye, into an 
industrious and tractable lad delighting in the labor and the 
rude manner of life that he would previously have most 
heartily loathed. 

Now, if the reformation be indeed so easily and quickly ef- 
fected, the evil is comparatively slight, albeit the comfort of 
the general public may at times be interfered with by these 
obstreperous young Americans. But we fear that since the 
passing of the age of miracles such sudden conversions have 
been somewhat rare. Fortunately, it is permissible to ques- 
tion whether Harvey Cheyne in his unregenerate state was 
a truly typical American boy of his class; and, still more 
skeptically, whether the father’s sense of total irresponsibility 
for the training of his son, beyond the lavishing of unlimited 
money upon him, is truly characteristic of a clever American 
business man—self-made, besides, and not blinded by an over- 
weening desire for social distinction. 

Even if other influences had not combined to make wealthy 
Americans realize the exacting responsibilities and the me- 
mentous problems that the future is sure to thrust upon their 
sons, the many accounts recently given to the world of the 
rigorous training to which royal children and those of noble 
birth in foreign countries are subjected, would have had their 
influence in establishing a standard for those claiming to be 
the aristocracy of America. Similarly, the knowledge that the 
young children of our financial princes lead carefully regu- 
lated and comparatively simple lives has its influence over 
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many aspirants to social honors who would never have evolved 
so wholesome a system by themselves. 

No doubt some of the nouveaux riches, dazzled by the glit- 
ter of their recent acquisitions, and imitating the follies rather 
than the virtues of their new and only partially understood as- 
sociates, continue to lay themselves and their children open to 
all the old accusations. But on the whole it would seem that, 
whatever may once have been true, the “pampered children of 
the rich” are now a decidedly less numerous class than the 
panegyrists of poverty as a thing good in itself would have us 
believe. 

The independent thinking classes, of course, have had their 
attention called repeatedly and imperatively to the question of 
how to direct the education of children in a more rational man- 
ner. For a generation no subject has received more careful 
thought, more earnest and able discussion by tongue and 
pen; and the discussion has by no means proved fruitless. We 
are at last learning to interrogate nature and ponder the re- 
cords of experience in this science as in others, to probe the 
innate qualities and laws of the child-nature, and modestly 
to form and frequently to readjust our theories and methods 
in conformity to them. 

The good effects of all this thought and labor have extended 
beyond those classes of the community that have taken an ac- 
tive part in educational reform. The growing appreciation 
of the impossibility of much radical change in adult character 
and habits has inspired most zealous effort in social reformers 
to bring good influences to bear as early and as effectively 
as possible upon the children of the masses, whom they seek 
to uplift. Moved with heartfelt pity by the dreary surround- 
ings and unalleviated misery of the “submerged tenth,” they 
have resolved to count no sacrifice too great that shall bring 
a gleam of sunshine and happiness to the hearts of the chil- 
dren of the poor. 

Hence the establishment and multiplication of such benefi- 
cent innovations as the day nursery, the free kindergarten, 
the light, sunny and attractive schoolroom, the public play- 
grounds, baths and parks. Hence also the greater gentleness 
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with which children are treated, the sympathy with their feel- 
ings and wishes, and the general conviction that little children 
have an inalienable right to opportunities for healthy develop- 
ment of body and mind, and that it is the duty of all adults to 
help secure a reasonable degree of happiness to the only por- 
tion of the populace whose lives they can hope to brighten to 
any appreciable extent. 

But alas! in the pleasurable glow caused by a species of well- 
doing so fascinating and apparently so hopeful as work with 
small children, we are in danger of forgetting our fundamental 
purpose, to develop in them during their impressionable years 
the virtues that we found it impossible to graft upon the char- 
acter of their parents; to inspire in them the qualities that 
shall make them in turn centres of good influence and valuable 
members of the community. If it were not for the uncomfort- 
able tendency of children to grow up, we could all devise and 
carry out systems of education that should be satisfactory and 
delightful to everybody concerned. To make childhood a 
happy season we should, of course, cheerfully sacrifice our own 
wishes and comfort; but that the child should discover the 
paramount importance of his own happiness and found his in- 
fantile philosophy upon that thesis is a serious misfortune to 
him as well as to his parents and teachers, and a misfortune 
whose evil effects only increase as the years go by. 

While we assert with pardonable pride that any American 
boy, however lowly his birth, may aspire to, and perhaps re- 
ceive, the highest honors in the nation’s gift, yet the predic- 
tions that may not be arbitrarily made with respect to indi- 
vidual cases still hold true when applied to averages. It is 
useless to deny that the majority of the children of poor and 
ignorant parents will lead lives of much hardship and meager 
opportunities. Hence a truly wise system of education for 
them will not ignore these depressing facts, but will aim to 
fit such children for making the best of the inevitable condi- 
tions and of themselves as hampered by them. Now, for those 
destined to a life of disillusionment and hardship—and that 
means the vast majority of us all—the qualities most invalu- 
able, after truthfulness, industry, and respect for law and jus- 
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tice, are perhaps resourcefulness and cheerful courage. If we 
seek evidences of these qualities among our public school 
children, if we seriously and without prejudice ask what the 
schools are doing to cultivate them, the results of our investi- 
gations are likely to prove sadly disheartening. 

It would seem that most of the triumphs of the new edu- 
cation are confined to the very first steps in the process. With- 
out captious criticism we may call attention to the fact that 
almost any method of education showing even a tolerable de- 
gree of sympathy with the childish point of view may secure 
highly gratifying results in dealing with children just be- 
ginning their school life. At that period they are continually 
discovering new powers in themselves and new wonders in the 
outside world, and find exercise of both mind and body de- 
lightful for its own sake. But, after a few years, school life 
loses its novelty and the inevitable discovery is made that work 
is different from play. At the same time evil germs inherent 
in the disposition begin to manifest alarming vitality and 
vigor. The almost invisible stimulus and restraint that suf- 
ficed with the kindergarten children becomes ineffective with 
the more sophisticated older pupils, hardened by the training 
of the streets and by increasing contact with the outside 
world. The savage discipline of the pedagogue of former 
generations would be an impossible anachronism to-day, but 
the discovery of the right substitute for it is reserved for the 
future ; and the long postponement of that discovery is making 
of our boasted school system something terribly like a failure. 

Not that our elaborate courses of study, or the speeches and 
writings of optimistic theorists, suggest this haunting word; 
but the practical workers are beginning to bear an ominous re- 
semblance to the augurs of Rome’s decadence—only when 
they meet it is not smiles that they find difficulty in repressing, 
but despairing admissions that most of their labor is in vain. 
When able and conscientious teachers of the older pupils aver 
that half of the young people under their charge would be re- 
ceiving a more valuable training of mind and character by 
work at almost any business or trade, it indicates something 
intrinsically wrong in the schools as they are. 
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The theorizers and sanguine experimenters can not be ex- 
pected to point out the elements of danger. Parents, indeed, 
chant a monotonous chorus of dissatisfaction, but, with the 
too partial eye of affection, fail to see the innate unteachable- 
ness of their own offspring or to realize that they are them- 
selves to blame for much of it. Teachers are weighed down 
with consciousness of failure and ready to beat their breasts 
and cry “Mea culpa,” but the majority of them lack the cour- 
age to ascribe the condition to its actual causes, and the rest 
know too well that words, however vigorous, will be ineffec- 
tual and yet that the times require the inauguration and en- 
forcement of radical changes. 

The explicit statements in this essay are based on personal 
experience in high-school teaching in a great city with a very 
large foreign population, and on the testimony of others en- 
gaged in the same work. Probably most, if not all, of these 
criticisms would apply equally well to other cities. 

Unbridled and unblushing conceit pervades the school at- 
mosphere of to-day. The well-meant efforts of teachers in 
the lower schools to lead children to express their ideas freely, 
and the encouragement given to any attempt, however feeble, 
have established a precedent according to which the pupils 
demand perpetual tribute of enthusiastic praise. And this 
supreme self-complacency is accompanied by a total lack of 
respect for superior ability or more exhaustive knowledge. 
These girls and boys, fresh from the grammar schools, will 
airily contradict an expert on his own speciality, while at- 
tempts to convince them that such conduct savors of impro- 
priety or presumption fall on unheeding ears. The laws of 
the scientist or the linguist, questions of taste, or the pro- 
foundest problems of philosophy are pronounced upon with 
equal cocksureness. Counter pleas may indeed be offered, or 
evidence in rebuttal, but all on a plane of perfect equality. An 
intimation that on certain subjects they possess neither the 
data nor the mental power and training for correct judgment 
lays a teacher open to the charge of eccentricity and rank tyr- 
anny. It is perhaps on pedagogical questions that they pro- 
nounce with the most unerring inspiration, dogmatizing where 
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competent authorities venture only to suggest, and criticising 
and reprimanding their teachers with an effrontery that would 
be laughable if it were less disgraceful. 

A moderate amount of this discussion might seem to indi- 
cate an admirable independence, a commendable spirit of inves- 
tigation. But it is speedily evident that there has been no in- 
vestigation whatever and no weighing of evidence. The so- 
called arguments, couched in whatever form of speech, when - 
reduced to their lowest terms amount simply to an expression 
of personal preference. 

And just here we touch the root of the disease, in so far as 
so multiform an evil can be ascribed to a single source. These 
children are individually the centres of their own universe; 
and the laws of nature and of man sink into insignificance 
when in conflict with their good pleasure or convenience. The 
delusion is so extreme as to be almost a mania, and it perme- 
ates and poisons the very essence of their work and character. 

The belief that all their lessons should be made pleasant and 
easy for them is so deeply rooted as to have the authority of an 
axiom, and whatever controverts it is either reduced to an ab- 
surdity or causes consternation and righteous wrath. The 
custom of the teacher’s going over every step of each lesson 
with the class before they study it at all has become so univer- 
sal in the grammar schools as to possess the full power and 
sanctity of tradition. Accordingly, the assignment of any 
portion of a lesson to be prepared directly from the text-book 
is as unheeded as the vagaries of a harmless lunatic. If after- 
wards called to account for this neglect, the pupils whiningly 
protest the impossibility of such a feat; and further insistence 
rouses the determined opposition due to an attack on one’s 
most sacred rights and immunities. 

All teachers know to their sorrow that writers of text-books 
often sacrifice simplicity to a fancied necessity for exhibiting 
their complete mastery of the subject. As a result the in- 
structor must often not only amplify and illustrate the matter 
of the text-book but translate it, sentence by sentence, into a 
form intelligible to childish or immature minds. On the other 
hand, there is occasionally a book—and a sentence or two 
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here and there in almost any book meant for children—that 
requires no preliminary interpretation. And surely one very 
important function of the school is that of training its pupils 
to extract the meaning from a printed sentence without re- 
quiring a viva voce explanation of it. 

The realization that there was formerly a vast amount of 
unintelligent memorizing of lessons made conscientious teach- 
ers resolve that every sentence should be made a transparent 
medium for thought. But their assumption of the entire bur- 
den upon themselves, and the extreme to which the discarding 
of text-books is now carried, are among the agencies that are 
making our city children strangers to thoughtful books, 
readers, at best, of nothing but feeble or exaggerated fiction. 
Who can estimate the loss incurred by a generation growing 
up without this means of companionship with the master 
minds of all the ages, this resource and consolation in many 
dreary and painful hours? It is equalled only by the misfor- 
tune to the state, which must accord the privileges and en- 
trust the duties of citizenship to men unable to grasp the real 
meaning of what they read, and naturally more likely to hear 
the talk of fanatics and demagogues than of sound thinkers. 

This desuetude into which all but oral instruction has fallen 
is partly responsible for the inability of our school children 
to express facts or ideas, however elementary, in correct and 
clear English. Most of the pupils especially referred to in this 
article are of foreign parentage, coming from homes where, 
in many cases, English is not spoken, and where few if any of 
the children have been trained to regard speech in any lan- 
guage as an instrument of precision. All of them, however, 
with rare exceptions, being graduates of the public grammar 
schools, they must have been assiduously drilled in easy Eng- 
lish exercises and repeatedly corrected for their most flagrant 
blunders in every-day talk. Yet they habitually employed 
the grotesquely ungrammatical expressions that were pre- 
sented for correction in the grammars of our own childhood, 
impressing us then as inventions of an exuberant imagina- 
tion, and never encountered in real life until the period of the 
experiences herein narrated. 
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After all, however, the most puzzling and disheartening 
phenomenon about these pupils was not their ignorance, but 
their imperviousness to advice or correction. The phrase as 
amended might, indeed, be repeated after the teacher, but with 
an air of tolerant and temporary concession to a compara- 
tively harmless whim; and scarcely a case is on record of a 
pupil that overcame any of his confirmed faults of speech or 
showed a trace of embarrassment at having fallen again into 
the same error for which he had already been corrected, times 
without number. 

An abstract standard of right and wrong was a thing dis- 
regarded in practice and ‘unrecognized in theory—moral right 
and wrong aswell as intellectual, alas! For in matters of con- 
duct and character as well as lessons, the crucial test still was 
that of personal liking or aversion. A reproof for any species 
of misconduct was met by a more or less expanded form of 
the primitive statement, “I wanted to,” and seldom indeed was 
it possible to convince a pupil that this ought not to be accepted 
as a complete exoneration. It is impossible to resist the convic- 
tion that such moral obtuseness and general irresponsibility on 
the part of these masses of boys and girls is a serious menace to 
society. The blame for it rests upon both the home and the 
school. 

Probably many parents in this rank of life share with those 
of more critically trained judgment the conviction that as chil- 
dren they suffered much needless repression and some lack 
of sympathetic understanding, and that a happy childhood is 
the best blessing they can possibly bestow upon their own chil- 
dren. Many of them have expatriated themselves in quest of 
wider opportunities and less of irksome supervision and dic- 
tation. Many, having found no more freedom in the New 
World than in the Old, are filled with resentment and a spirit 
of revolt. “Liberty” has been made a household word and has 
fired the imaginations of the children. If these have not at 
the same time learned by precept and experience that liberty 
must always be circumscribed by law, their interpretation of 
the word is, naturally, unrestricted license. 

Even in these homes some sort of obedience must be ex- 
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acted, but too often only that of a spasmodic character, forci- 
bly compelled; and so the years bring not more self-control 
but only more triumphant resistance. The impulses which in 
the boys take the form of flaunting disobedience, impudence 
and general rowdyism, manifest themselves in the girls as 
pertness, frivolousness, and a fancied superiority to irksome 
obligations. 

What these young people most need to learn is the dignity 
of labor and the fact that self-respect demands obedience to 
law—in short, the supremacy of duty over personal inclina- 
tion. What they are learning is to do voluntarily only what 
they find agreeable and interesting, and to consider the fact 
that their work is hard or makes them nervous the best of rea- 
sons for neglecting it. They see themselves and their moods 
as the pivot of a complaisant social order—and for this dis- 
torted view of life the school system is seriously to blame. 

The tremendous influx of the more ignorant and debased 
or turbulent classes of foreigners upon our shores has nearly 
swamped the public schools of our great cities with hordes of 
children whose home influences are on the side of neither cul- 
ture nor morality, and whose proper training presents a prob- 
lem before which the boldest educator may well shrink ap- 
palled. The children of these immigrants soon acquire a 
smattering of book lore that makes them, in their own eyes, 
wiser than their parents, and there the benefits of the school to 
them too often end. The modesty, the regard for the rights of 
others, the growing sense of responsibility for the performance 
of their own duties, that would be of untold value to them as 
individuals and as law-abiding citizens, their school training 
does very little to engender. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid upon the lamentable 
effects of this absence of ideals. There is littie hope of pro- 
gress for him that has not something—yes, and somebody— 
to look up to. Let children be carefully taught to admire and 
reverence superiority of natural endowment, attainment and 
character, and the battle is half won. Even superior age is 
entitled to deference if there is reason to believe that the years 
have been well spent. 
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Here again the schools fail to perform their duty. Diso- 
bedience, impertinence, and total neglect of school duties are 
condoned because, forsooth, children are not adults. Flat- 
tery and weak concessions are so lavishly bestowed that the 
withholding of them is resented as an unpardonable injury. 
Principals and teachers unite in shielding their sensitive 
charges from all unpleasant consequences of indolence or per- 
versity. For, though there are notable exceptions, the average 
school principal walks warily and deprecatingly, nervously 
anxious to please all the world—except his subordinates, the 
teachers, who may safely be ignored. These, in turn, must 
please their pupils, and thus incidentally the other sovereign 
powers, while the children fulfill their whole duty by the easy 
and congenial method of pleasing themselves. The alarming 
increase in the number of juvenile vagabonds and law-break- 
ers and the kindly reception of anarchistic doctrines among 
adults are effects to which many causes have contributed, and 
even the schools, however noble their aims, can hardly regard 
the fruits of their labor with perfect complacency. 

We hear a great deal at present about inculcating patriotism 
and esprit de corps upon school children, and we see much en- 
ergetic metaphoric waving of the American flag, and hear it 
triumphantly reiterated that not only is this country the great- 
est on earth, but the particular school in question is its most 
wonderful repository and nursery of wisdom and virtue. The 
value of this form of patriotism is questionable, to put it mildly. 
Children need to be taught that their school is what they make 
it—not what they boast of its being—and that every instance 
of unruliness or slipshod work is a blot upon the lustre of its 
fame. As matters now stand, the average pupil assumes the 
superiority of his school and himself as fundamental in the 
nature of things, entailing no obligation and affording no in- 
spiration, except to self-conceit, which is little in need of 
stimulus. 

Among the pedagogical questions with reference to which 
sentiment has stifled the verdict of common sense is that of 
the promotion of pupils deficient in their studies. Let them go 
on, it is said; they will be sure to assimilate something as they 
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pass from grade to grade, and will be spared the humiliation 
of a visible failure. Now, if these delinquents were to be only 
passive hearers in the schoolroom, the injurious effects of so 
short-sightedly good-natured a policy might be confined 
chiefly to them. They would flounder along, out of their 
depth, indeed, but seeing gleams of light through the fog at 
times, it might be hoped, and felicitating themselves upon il- 
lustrating the inspiring truth that all pupils are created free 
and equal, and remain in that condition regardless of what 
they do or leave undone. 

On the contrary, such children are to receive their due share 
of individual attention; the teacher must struggle to make 
clear to them what they are not qualified to understand, and 
must despairingly labor to remedy their deficiencies—all this 
at the expense of the class members in good and regular stand- 
ing, who need the time and attention for their legitimate work, 
and are rightfully entitled to it. Against this positive loss and 
injustice the problematical benefit to those whose capacity or 
indolence has prevented their profiting by previous opportuni- 
ties need not weigh very heavily. 

Though it is necessary to retain in the schools many chil- 
dren whose presence is detrimental to the general good, and 
for whom the schools can do little, this state of things should 
not be allowed to continue after the age of compulsory school 
attendance is passed. Our higher schools should be for those 
that will profit by them. This by no means implies that pupils 
naturally dull should be excluded—they should simply be 
required to advance at a pace suited to their capacity. But 
the insubordinate and the persistently inattentive should not 
be allowed to remain where they waste the public money, de- 
moralize the unstable, and get little or no benefit themselves. 
A rigid enforcement of this principle, without fear or favor, 
would do much to instill moral purpose into character during 
its formative period. 

Discarding sentimentality, the juster and kinder course 
would be to tell children that they are not equal mentally, any 
more than physically, and that one must put forth more effort. 
or take more time to accomplish a desired result than another. 
Vol. XIII.—No. 1 7 
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A slight infusion of the Stoic philosophy would greatly en- 
noble the views of life held by our school children. Tell them 
plainly that hard tasks simply call for more earnest endeavor ; 
that they are at liberty to dislike certain work as heartily as 
they please, but that to offer this dislike as an excuse for leav- 
ing their work undone is to play a part unworthy of men and 
women. Even young children are capable of the conception 
of duty as a powerful dynamic force. If upon pupils of high- 
school age this conception has not dawned, they are in dan- 
ger of developing into incompetent whiners at life’s tasks, cow- 
ards under life’s hardships, pitiable egotists, intellectual and 


moral invertebrates. 
Ipa M. METCALF. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


MoMENTA OF Lire. Essays Ethical, Historical and Religious. 
By James Lindsay, D. D. (Glas.). London: Elliot Stock, 


1901. Pp. viii., 146. 


This small volume contains essays on subjects of ethical and 
religious interest. I shall confine myself to those which deal 
more especially with ethics. 

The first paper which deals with “The Development of Ethical 
Philosophy,” discusses the question whether the enrichment of 
ethical content which the lapse of time has brought, involves also 
a corresponding development of the methods of ethics. Dr. 
Lindsay, it seems to me, lays far too much stress upon the rela- 
tive backwardness of Greek ethics. If instead of taking Socrates 
(of whose moral standpoint we know with certainty compara- 
tively little) as the type of a Greek ethical teacher, he had taken 
Plato or Aristotle, the contrast between the poverty of ancient 
speculation, and the wealth of modern speculation would have 
lost much of its effect. It is nearer the facts to say with Green: 
“In the development of that reflective morality which our own 
consciences inherit, both the fundamental principle and the mode 
of its articulation have retained the form which they first took in 
the minds of the Greek philosophers” (Prolegomena to Ethics,” 
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p. 256). This depreciation of ancient ethical thought, is used 
by Dr. Lindsay to set in higher relief the contributions made to 
ethics by Christian influences. But it is misleading to say: “The 
Pagan philosophers had laid the principle of morality in the in- 
telligence: Jesus grounded it in love” (p. 46). Plato emphasizes 
the emotional side of morals in his characteristic theory of Eros, 
heavenly love, as the controlling motive of his ideal human being. 
Aristotle transfers virtue from the realm of pure intelligence to 
that of practical wisdom. Dr. Lindsay’s method, pursued to its 
conclusion, would come dangerously near excommunicating from 
the study of ethics, those thinkers who can neither accept the 
theistic postulates of his first essay, nor the Christian postulates 
of his second essay. And “the fine modern product which men 
style liberty of conscience” certainly has not originated under 
the influence, direct or indirect, of Augustine and Thomas (p. 50), 
but rather under influences which are specifically not Christian. 

Indeed, the method which Dr. Lindsay is championing, namely 
of taking up into ethical theory, the presuppositions upon which 
certain parts of ethical content are based, is a fruitful source of 
confusion. Does the fact that ethics receives its data from an- 
tique, medizval, or scientific sources, justify the student of ethics 
when he interpolates into his system the special axioms of ortho- 
doxy on the one hand, or of physical science upon the other hand? 
It is not only “the scientific interest of clearness which demands 
that the moral end of the individual be set forth first, ere we go 
on to delineate the characteristics of the perfected Kingdom of 
God :” there is here a distinction between two modes of thought, 
ethical and theological (p. 54). 

Just as Dr. Lindsay would break down the divisions which 
separate ethics from theology, so he postulates a correspondence 
of the natural order with the moral order, and introduces a fresh 
source of confusion, both into natural science and into ethics. 
Ethics reasons by reference to final causes; natural science 
reasons by reference to efficient causes. The ambiguous phrase, 
“survival of the fittest,” has one meaning for natural science, 
and another meaning for ethics. And when Dr. Lindsay dis- 
solves away the distinction between the natural order and the 
moral order (p. 118), he also renders meaningless “Huxley’s im- 
pressive differentiation of the ethical from the cosmic process” 


(p. 117). 


It is not even to the interest of theology to minimize the diverg- 
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ence of its methods from the methods of ethics, and I fail to see 
how the standpoint which is here criticized can be reconciled with 
what Dr. Lindsay says (p. 42): “Philosophical ethics has, in 
respect of method, derived its principles from the essence of 
reason, whereas Christian ethics has proceeded along the lines of 
the moral principles positively given in the Christian revelation 
as an historic revelation.” If Christian principles are “positively 
given,” they cannot be exhibited as stages in a continuous de- 
velopment, and nothing more. Then, too, with respect to nature, 
the Christian tradition very soon ceased to measure moral worth 
by physical standards. Nature is not sympathetic with, or alien 
from, moral aspirations, for the simple reason that they tran- 
scend her outlook. 

Perhaps such criticisms as these may seem too formal and ab- 
stract. But I have only tried to apply the canons of method laid 
down by Aristotle, so long ago, and partially restated by Schopen- 
hauer in his essay upon “The Fourfold Root of the Sufficient 
Reason.” Whatever else the Hegelian logic has done, it cer- 
tainly has not brought clearness into the current expositions 
of ethics. And it is possible that I have done Dr. Lindsay an 
injustice in demanding from him that clearly ordered presenta- 
tion of material which is a feature, in my eyes, of the philosophical 
ideal. If I could have left on one side those considerations of 
method, I should have found almost undiluted enjoyment in the 
well informed and sometimes eloquent pages of his book. 

In conclusion, there is one question of fact in which I find my- 
self seriously at variance with Dr. Lindsay. He criticizes Maeter- 
linck for failing “to realize how little the life of the soul is an 
involuntary and irresponsible one” (p. 141). When I read this 
sentence, I was struck with the vast gulf which must separate my 
own reading of the facts of the moral life, from the views of 
Dr. Lindsay. Surely the completely voluntary life of the soul 
transacts itself, to use Wundt’s metaphor, in the luminous cen- 
tral area of consciousness ; and outside this area we act at second 
hand through the mechanicism of habit, or even are moved by 
the external mechanism of instinct. To me, changing the figure, 
the life of reasonable will seems like a frail bark riding upon 
the flood of the senses. I think that Mr. Herbert Spencer once 
remarked, that if we began arguing from the hypothesis that 
man is a reasonable being, we should draw some conclusions at 
variance with fact. Each man is capable of only a limited moral 
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initiative; but his frailty and dependence are compensated by 
the common heritage of wisdom, goodness, power in which he 
may share, if only he contribute a little of his own in return. 


FRANK GRANGER. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


THE Stupy oF Reticion. By Morris Jastrow, Jun., Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania. London: Walter Scott, 
1901. Pp. 451. 


Professor Jastrow’s “Study of Religion” is a very carefully and 
conscientiously written volume on a very difficult subject. It is 
the work of a man who has not only thought the matter out for 
himself, but has also taken pains to master what the Germans call 
the literature of the subject of which he treats. If I may venture 
on a criticism, it will be to say that it is impossible to deal with 
such a vast question as the study of religion in the compass of 
such a small volume. The deep and intimate relation between— 
say—religion and philosophy cannot be properly elucidated in a 
brief summary of twenty pages. And the same remark applies 
to the discussion of the relations between religion and ethics, 
religion and mythology, religion and history, religion and psy- 
chology. The origin, character and historical development of 
each of these relationships would require a volume to itself, and 
cannot be adequately discussed in the space allotted to them by 
Professor Jastrow. If, however, we look at this volume simply 
as an introduction to the study of these difficult problems, and 
not as a comprehensive treatment of them, it must be admitted 
that Professor Jastrow has opened them out in a lucid and satis- 
factory manner and has shown the student where to go for fuller 
information. One of the most interesting chapters in this volume 
is the first, which deals with the history and character of the study 
of religion. In this preliminary chapter Professor Jastrow indi- 
cates the mental attitude and method to be adopted in order to ar- 
rive at satisfactory results in the study of religious phenomena. 
It is only in the nineteenth century that the study of religion has 
been approached in a scientific attitude of mind. Voltaire and his 
school were just as far removed from the scientific attitude as the 
ordinary Christian dogmatists. Both parties were dogmatists. 
The orthodox camp consisted of theological dogmatists and the 
Voltairean camp consisted of anti-theological dogmatists. But 
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the standpoint common to both was dogmatism. The anti- 
theological dogmatist had no historical insight into the genesis 
and development of the religious consciousness. One of his fa- 
vorite dogmas was that there was such a thing as natural religion 
apart from positive religion. Another was that positive religions 
were a product of priestcraft. Both these dogmas are as unveri- 
fiable by an appeal to history as the doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Pope. In the annals of the human race we find no such 
thing as natural religion, in the eighteenth century meaning of 
the term, and, as Professor Jastrow observes, priestcraft so far 
from being an innovating is by far the most conservative agency 
in religion. Professor Jastrow considers that the only proper 
method of studying religion is the historical method. “The fun- 
damental principle of this method,” he says, “is the careful and 
impartial accumulation of facts, and, what is more, the facts of 
religion everywhere. Starting out without bias or preconceived 
theory, the historical method aims at determining as accurately as 
possible what are the beliefs, what the rites, what the aspirations 
of any particular religion or system of religious thought.” Next 
to the necessity for an accurate accumulation of facts is the 
interpretation of them. This is one of the greatest difficulties 
in the path of the inquirer. Renan has said somewhere that 
before we can act as an accurate interpreter of the contents of 
a religion we must at one time have believed in it. It is certain 
that the historical student of religions does not and cannot possess 
this qualification. A somewhat similar thought was expressed 
in the Middle Ages by St. Anselm, “Neque enim quaero intel- 
ligere ut credam séd credo ut intelligam . . . Nam qui non credi- 
derit, non experietur, et qui expertus non fuerit, non intelliget.” 
If we do not believe in a religion we cannot rightly understand 
it. A mere intellectual apprehension of the external facts of a 
religion (and this is all that the historical attitude can give us) 
is no key to the inner sanctuary of a specified religion. These 
historical facts are as often as not the husk and not the kernel of 
a religion. They give us a very imperfect idea of what the re- 
ligion is to the person who believes in it. The believer is not 
primarily concerned with the facts of his religion. What is of 
chief concern is their value to him. The believer says, I am con- 
vinced of this not because it can be historically proved or is capa- 
ble of being defended on grounds of reason but because it is of 
saving value to my soul. The kernel of ethical religions is the 
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preservation of the believer’s moral self. Religious beliefs and 
practices are only of value to him in so far as they assist him to 
accomplish this task. But if religious beliefs and practices en- 
able a man to preserve his moral self, or, as a Christian would 
express it, to save his soul, he believes in these doctrines and 
practices. He believes in them not in an intellectual or historical 
or theoretical manner, but on grounds of experience. He be- 
lieves in them because he has experienced their saving and ele- 
vating value in his life. I do not think that Professor Jastrow 
in his excellent book has taken sufficient account of this aspect 
of the religious consciousness. If Anselm is right—credo ut in- 
telligam—it is impossible for the student of religion, looking at 
the matter from a merely historical point of view, that is from 
the outside, to understand what a religion really means to those 
who accept it. I do not urge this as an insuperable objection to 
the study of comparative religion on a historical basis, but as 
a reminder of the limitations of this study. 

In his chapter on the definition of religion Professor Jastrow 
has some acute criticisms to make on the manifold attempts that 
have been made to define religion by theologians and philosophers. 
His objection to all existing definitions is that they are not formu- 
lated in a way to cover all the essential facts of religion from its 
lowest to its highest stages. The following is his own definition. 
“Religion consists of three elements: (1) the natural recognition 
of a power or powers beyond our control; (2) the feeling of 
dependence upon this power or powers; (3) entering into rela- 
tions with this power or powers.” This is practically a reproduc- 
tion of Schleiermacher’s famous definition as set forth in his 
epoch-making “Reden iiber die Religion.” Its chief defect is that 
it omits to specify the purpose for which man enters into rela- 
tions with the powers beyond his control. This purpose is one 
of the essential elements of the religious consciousness. In all 
forms of religion man seeks relationship with transcendent powers 
for the purpose of self-conservation. In the lower forms of re- 
ligion what he seeks is material conservation ; in the higher forms 
he seeks ethical conservation—the conservation of what he feels 
to be the best elements of his existence, elements which are in 
perpetual danger of being swallowed up by sensuous and material 
surroundings without him and within. 

It is tempting to make a few observations on Professor Jas- 
trow’s brief discussion on the relations between religion and 
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philosophy. It is in this domain that we encounter the great 
question of the construction of religious dogma. Professor Jas- 
trow’s remarks are useful as far as they go. But to be fully 
appreciated they should be read in connection with such a book 
as Harnack’s “Dogmengeschichte.” In all discussions of this 
kind it is essential to bear in mind that the religious conception 
of the world is essentially different from the scientific. Religion 
does not interpret or explain the facts of existence; its function 
is to appraise their value for human life. Before parting with 
this really valuable book, it is only right to say that the author 
has supplied it with an admirable bibliography. Among the 
periodical publications which he mentions the Revue de Theologie 
et de Philosophie, the Theologischer Jahresbericht and the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Theologie und Kirche deserve a place. 


W. D. Morrison. 
LonpDon. 


A SKETCH oF SEMmITIC OrIGINS: SocIAL AND REtiGious. By 
George Aaron Barton. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1902. 


Professor Barton’s work may be defined as a courageous, 
learned and able attempt to solve an insoluble problem. He en- 
deavors to pass beyond the data furnished by the sources for our 
knowledge of Semitic antiquities and to reconstruct the picture 
of Semitic society through the interpretation of “survivals.” In 
his method, he shows himself to be a worthy follower of the late 
Robertson Smith and it is a significant testimony to the value and 
suggestiveness of the labors of that lamented scholar that he has 
inspired the present generation of students to follow up the paths 
in which he was so successful a pioneer. The best method may, 
however, be carried too far and Professor Barton in his attempt 
to push back the “origins” puts the method at times to a severe 
strain. In offering this criticism at the outset of this notice, it 
must not be supposed that Barton’s researches do not represent 
a decided advance in the grasp of the main problem with which 
he deals. There is much in his admirably conceived volume that 
is of permanent value and this value is fortunately independent 
of the acceptance of his main thesis. The thesis may be summed 
up as follows. Having shown traces of the existence of polyan- 
dry of various types in primitive Semitic society and evidence of 
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the reckoning of descent through the female line—a social con- 
dition known as the matriarchate—our author concludes that the 
religious “origins” must reflect these social conditions and for 
him the important element in these “origins” consists in the prop- 
osition that the worship of goddesses must have preceded the 
worship of gods or at all events the cult of superior powers con- 
ceived as female must have been at one time more of a controlling 
factor in primitive Semitic religions than the cult of powers con- 
ceived as male. He opens his argument by a discussion of the 
“Cradle of the Semites,’ but in a work dealing primarily with 
the difficult and elusive problem of “origins,” we should properly 
expect first a chapter devoted to a definition of the Semites. As 
a matter of fact, one of the weaknesses of Barton’s book, which 
seriously affects his argument, is the vagueness in his use of the 
term “Semite.” To repeat the generalizations about Semites 
which are a “survival” of the days of Renan is not to offer a def- 
inition and it is somewhat of a surprise to find so careful a scholar 
as Barton asserting that “intensity of faith of a certain kind, 
ferocity, exclusiveness and imagination” are “Semitic character- 
istics” (p. 28). As though such traits, which are partly in- 
dividualistic and in part concomitant with certain stages of so- 
cial life, can be regarded as distinguishing one race more than 
another. “Intensity of faith” is certainly as characteristic of cer- 
tain classes of Presbyterians living in the United States as of 
Semites reared in the steppes of Arabia. “Ferocity” marks the 
savage everywhere ; the “exclusiveness” of the Semites is certainly 
not more pronounced than that of the “400” in New York, and 
as for “imagination” why a larger share of it should be accorded 
to the Semites who have put so little of the “imaginary” in the 
literatures produced by them, is hard to understand. There was 
some excuse for such glittering generalizations fifty years ago 
when Renan wrote his “Histoire generale des langues semiti- 
ques,” for the types of Semitic culture known at that time all ap- 
peared to bear the impress of their Arabian origin and it was 
perhaps justifiable to look upon the Bedouin not only as the gen- 
uine but as the original Semite. With the advance of our knowl- 
edge, however, regarding the totally unique culture produced in 
the Euphrates Valley, separating into two branches the Babylon- 
ian and Assyrian, of which each has certain distinctive traits, de- 
spite the fact that the one is the offshoot of the other, it became 
necessary to revise our views of Semitic traits and to a certain ex- 
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tent our definition of the term “Semite.” To account for the new 
departure in the Euphrates Valley by the liberal use of the term 
“Sumero-Akkadian” and to attribute all the distinctive features 
of the Babylono-Assyrian culture to a supposed non-Semitic in- 
gredient is of course a convenient solution of the difficulty, but 
also an unjustifiable one. Granting a non-Semitic stratum in the 
culture of the Euphrates Valley, the objection still holds good 
that generalizations which apply to the Babylonians do not ap- 
ply to the Assyrians, who although first cousins of the Babylon- 
ians exhibit totally different traits. Again, thanks to the course 
taken by modern Old Testament researches, we have a much 
clearer view of the factors involved in the growth and develop- 
ment of the Hebrews and of their religion than was possible in 
the days of Renan, and certainly the more we study this people, 
the stronger is the impression gained of the transformation in 
their character brought about through their unique religious ex- 
periences. In short, if we place side by side three such distinctive 
types as the Babylonians, the Hebrews and the Phoenicians, it 
becomes evident that generalizations which should apply to all 
must be so general as to lose their value and would probably 
be equally applicable to the various types of “Aryan” culture. 

This objection apart, the chapter on “The Cradle of the Semites” 
is to be recommended to all who wish to obtain a satisfactory 
view of the controversy which has now been waged for some 
decades among scholars as to the starting-point of Semitic migra- 
tion. Professor Barton assumes two homes for the Semites, 
one in Africa before their separation from the Hamites and a 
second in Arabia where the Semite par excellence was reared. 
This solution has much to commend it and is now supported in 
a measure by the recent investigations of Grimme, who recognizes 
in the Ethiopic—the Semite language of ancient Abyssinia—a 
more primitive type than the Arabic of which the Ethiopic had 
hitherto been supposed to be an offshoot. It must however 
be borne in mind that the home of a people is not necessarily 
the place in which the most permanent traits are impressed upon 
it, and even if the main thesis of Professor Barton’s work 
applies to the Arabs it does not follow that it must also apply 
to the Babylonians and to the Hebrews. 

The second chapter dealing with “Primitive Semitic Social 
Life” is an exceedingly valuable discussion of the earliest organ- 
ization of clan life among the Semites—that is chiefly the ancient 
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Arabs—in which the author has put together the existing evi- 
dence for totemism, polyandry and the matriarchate. In regard 
to totemism some difference of opinion is possible but it may 
safely be said that the results of Barton’s investigations regarding 
traces of the existence of polyandry and the matriarchate in an- 
cient Semitic society are of a permanent character and represent 
an advance upon the work done in this field by his predecessors. 

With the third chapter, however, on “Semitic Religious Orig- 
ins,” we come to “the parting of the ways.” He takes an early 
opportunity in this chapter to emphasize the importance of the 
cult of goddesses among Seinites in primitive times and from this 
point on through the remainder of the work, this thought is up- 
permost in his mind. He successively endeavors to find traces 
of the influence of Semites on the non-Semitic world which again 
vivals of the “female” cult among the southern and western 
Semites, in Babylonia, and finally the theory is applied also to 
Jahwe. In the eighth and last chapter he furnishes an estimate 
of the influence of Semites on the non-Semite world which again 
shows the author at his best and which may be regarded as a 
good summary of the course taken on the road of culture by the 
various branches of the Semites. Since, however, the ultimate 
test of the book rests upon the theory to the elaboration of which 
he devotes five out of the eight chapters, it will be proper to de- 
vote the balance of this review to a consideration of some of the 
evidence that the author adduces for his ingenuous, though one 
cannot help adding, untenable theory. 

If there is one feature more characteristic than any other in 
the religions of the various branches of the Semites within his- 
toric terms, it is the unimportant position occupied by the god- 
desses in any Semitic pantheon. In the Babylonian religion, 
which shows the most developed form of a “Semite,” or if you 
choose, “Semitized’”’ pantheon, the goddesses are for the most 
part mere shadows of the gods, the consorts attached to the lat- 
ter as much in human society. The exception is proved by 
the one great goddess Ishtar, who practically absorbs the qualities 
of her sister deities. We do not hear of goddesses among 
Hebrews, Moabites, or Ammonites. The worship of the Ca- 
naanites was essentially a “Baal” cult though the female prin- 
ciple was recognized and symbolized. According to Professor 
3arton, however, this phase of Semitic religions represents a later 
development and he sees evidence of a transformation in the 
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well-known fact that while Ishtar is a female deity among the 
Babylonians and Phoenicians, the corresponding form Athtar in 
southern Arabia is a male deity. To substantiate his view that 
the female Athtar is the original type, he adduces the evidence 
furnished by a Sabaean inscription which is dedicated to a 
deity Umm-Athtar—an expression which following Mordtmann 
he renders as “Mother Athtar.” The evidence is somewhat weak- 
ened by the fact that in this inscription, the couple who dedicate 
the inscription to Umm-Athtar speak of themselves as “his” serv- 
ants and to account for this, as Barton does, on the assumption 
that the age of the inscription marks the transition from the fe- 
male to the male Athtar is not plausible. Is it conceivable that 
a worshiper while in the act of paying his devotion to a deity 
should address it as both male and female because he was uncer- 
tain of the sex to which his deity belonged. Leaving aside the 
view of other scholars that Umm-Athtar is a new deity, the very 
addition Umm would appear to emphasize the fact that in this 
way, the consort of Athtar is indicated. On Professor Barton’s 
theory the Umm is not satisfactorily accounted for and if any 
conclusion is warranted it is that Athtar was so generally con- 
ceived as a god that those who set up this inscription felt obliged 
to add an element to the name in order to make clear that it was 
the female Athtar whom they had in mind. “His” servants would 
therefore have reference to “Athtar” and if the inscription gives 
any evidence of a “transition” in beliefs it points to a change of 
a male “Athtar” into a “female” one. Professor Barton him- 
self points out that the district of southwestern Arabia whence 
the inscription in question comes, is not suitable for nomadic 
life and that agricultural communities must have been formed 
there at a very early time (p. 125). It seems strange therefore 
that the only part of Arabia which furnishes a possible evidence 
of a female Athtar should be one which represents the higher 
culture marked by the advance to agricultural life. Is it not more 
natural to bring the more plausible transformation of a male 
into a female Athtar into connection with the significant circum- 
stance that the only female deity who plays a decided part in the 
Babylonian pantheon is Ishtar who under various names is re- 
garded as the source of fertility among mankind, and hence the 
goddess of love and passions, as well as the goddess who blesses 
the fields with plenty—the source of fertility of the earth? The 
strength and power associated with “fertility” would easily ac- 
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count for another phase of Ishtar that crops out at certain periods 
in Babylonian history and is particularly prominent in Assyria,— 
namely, as the goddess of war who aids her followers in the thick 
of battle. Among the Phoenicians and Canaanites, likewise, the 
female principle is recognized chiefly in connection with “pro- 
creation,” so that it is precisely when the agricultural stage is 
reached that we naturally find the cult of female deities coming 
forward at the side of the male deities. The prominence of the 
Ishtar cult in Babylonia (our knowledge of which has been ad- 
vanced by Barton’s former studies of the subject) constitutes, 
of course, an important element in our author’s argument, but 
on his own theory we should expect to see the “female” cult 
showing traces of waning power as civilization advances, but 
not only is there no evidence of the transformation of the female 
Ishtar into a male deity in Babylonia, but the Ishtar cult retains 
all of its force down to the latest period of Assyrian history and 
in part of Babylonian history. The prominence of Ishtar in the 
old legends and myths, to which Barton properly calls attention, 
is not more marked than the role assigned to her in the oracles 
of Esarhaddon or in the annals of as Ashurbanipal. 

Turning to another section of the book, Professor Barton is 
at pains to show that Chemosh the chief deity of the Moabites, 
known to us chiefly from the Old Testament and from the fam- 
ous Moabite inscription, was “generically connected with the old 
Semitic mother goddess” (p. 141). His main argument rests 
upon the interpretation that he puts upon the name Ashtar- 
Chemosh which occurs in line seventeen of the inscription just 
referred to. He takes this combination as a proof that Chemosh 
was regarded as possessing the qualities proper to Ashtar or 
Ishtar, but the obvious objection to such a view is that the burden 
of proof to show that Ashtar is intended as a female deity rests 
upon Barton and he fails to adduce this proof. The name of 
the female goddess in Syria and Palestine appears invariably as 
Ashtarte and the form Ashtar, therefore, in the Moabite inscrip- 
tion is a proof in favor of the assumption that Ashtarte—the 
t representing the feminine termination—is a formation based 
upon Ashtar and marks the “transformation” therefore of a male 
Athtar (or Ashtar) as we find him in southern Arabia, into a 
female one. It is not, of course, necessary to assume that the 
philological process as little as the sociological should have been 
identical among Moabites and Babylonians, any more than that 
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the transition to agricultural life should necessarily have been fol- 
lowed by the rise or greater prominence of the cult of female 
deities. To the Canaanites, the source of the fertility of their 
lands remained a masculine “Baal” (though associated with a 
female” principle) and therefore the Hebrews upon taking the 
step towards agriculture transferred the qualities of this Baal— 
to their own “masculine” Jahwe. Professor Barton, however, 
does not stop short at Jahwe, who also according to him was 
ueveloped out of the “primitive mother goddess” (p. 280). Ex- 
amining the seven points that he urges as proof for his theory, it 
will be found that while some are exceedingly ingenious, none 
are conclusive. The first two points rest upon the supposed an- 
aiogy between the development of the Hebrews and that of the 
Kenites and Moabites respectively and this argument depends 
furthermore upon the assumption that Barton has proved his 
case for those two peoples. His third point is the emphasis laid 
in the cult of Jahwe upon circumcision, but because circum- 
cision is closely associated in some of the Pentateuchal sources 
with the connubium rite is surely no suthcient reason for con- 
cluding that Jahwe was originally a god of fertility and essen- 
tially a life-giving power. The wide-spread character of the 
rite on which Barton himself dwells in an earlier part of his work 
speaks against an originally close connection between Jahwe and 
circumcision and argues in favor of the secondary and therefore 
late character of such association. Still less convincing is Bar- 
ton’s next point that because the Hebrews had an old custom of 
placing the hand under the thigh in swearing by Jahwe, there- 
fore Jahwe was at one time associated with the reproductive 
power. Admitting that the “thigh” stands for “the organs ot 
reproduction,” which is probable though not certain, the custom 
can readily be accounted for through the association of life with 
these organs. Swearing by the “thigh” is thus equivalent to 
swearing by one’s own life, but there is absolutely nothing in 
the custom which argues for a closer association with Jahwe than 
any other god. The argument from the nomadic Passover festival 
which in its original form involved a sheep sacrifice in the spring 
of the year when the young were born, has somewhat more force, 
but is far from conclusive. Barton is no doubt right in assum- 
ing with most scholars that the festival antedates the settlement 
in Canaan, but the Hebrews in accepting it would naturally make 
the sacrifice to Jahwe as the only god to whom they paid their 
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devotion and also because of the association of the Passover 
with the redemption from Egypt brought about according to 
tradition by none other than Jahwe himself. It would be equally 
legitimate to assert that Jahwe was an agricultural deity because 
the Matzoth prepared of the first wheat were dedicated to him. 
Indeed the association of life with Jahwe, of which Barton also 
finds a trace in the etymology of the name, would be equally in 
place in the case of an agricultural deity, as in the case of a god 
belonging to the earlier nomadic and pastoral stage who is mark- 
ed according to Barton as a god of general fertility and whose 
power manifests itself primarily in providing the fruit of the 
palm tree and in granting offspring to animals. If Jahwe really 
signifies “He who causes to be, 1. ¢., gives life,” such an etymol- 
ogy points to the advanced conception of Jahwe as a “creator” 
in general and comes close to the role assigned to Elohim in the 
first verse of Genesis. Barton’s last argument rests upon the 
supposed connection between the Jahwe of the Kenites (from 
whom according to Barton, the Hebrews borrowed the cult) and 
the palm trees. But surely because Jericho, “a city of palm 
trees” was once in the power of the Kenites and because around 
Sinai and in other spots where Kenites sojourned, palm trees were 
cultivated furnishes no sufficient reason for regarding Jahwe as 
a god of fertility. ‘“Palm-tree” districts were naturally coveted 
because of the sustenance that they furnished and Professor 
3arton would first have to prove that Jahwe or any other god 
was regarded as the power behind the tree to which the tree owes 
its life before drawing his conclusion. Such proof, however, 
is wanting and in the primitive state of society which he has in 
mind, the “god” of the palm tree was no doubt supposed to re- 
side in the tree and not on the top of a mountain, which is the 
earliest dwelling to which the Jahwe of the Kenites can be traced 
back. It would not be difficult, if space permitted, thus to follow 
Barton’s arguments in other chapters of his book, point for point, 
and show the rather unstable foundations upon which his theory 
rests. 

In a general way it may be said of all the evidence that he ad- 
duces, that it admits in every case of a different interpretation 
than the one which he puts upon it and that in many cases he 
forces the evidence beyond legitimate bounds. The strongest 
point for his theory of the “transformation” of deities is the un- 
doubted existence of “androgynous” powers, but other theories. 
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at least equally possible may be adduced to account for such 
deities, and, even granting “transformation” as a factor, the 
change from male tc female at the agricultural stage in the life 
of a people when the conception of a great mother goddess 
would naturally arise, is to say the least more plausible than the 
transformation from female to male because of the supposed 
superior position accorded to man in the course of social de- 
velopment. A connection between economic conditions and re- 
ligious beliefs, with which proposition Barton starts out, un- 
doubtedly exists, but such connection is to be sought in the forms 
of the cult and not in the domain of beliefs themselves which 
rest rather upon a primitive logic and upon crude methods of 
speculation as to the relationship of the individual to the powers 
which manifest themselves on all sides of him. While therefore 
rejecting Barton’s main contention, thanks are due to him for 
having amassed such valuable material for the study of Semitic 
antiquities. As already indicated his work is a contribution of 
decided value to this study and whatever the ultimate solution 
(if any) will be of the problem upon which he touches, his work 
will be indispensable to students and is to be warmly recom- 
mended as a most suggestive discussion of an important theme. 


Morris JAstTRow, Jr. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE SociaL PropteM: LIFE AND Work. By J. A. Hobson. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. Pp. x., 295. 


This work is divided into two parts. The first deals with “the 
science of social progress,” the second with “the art of social 
progress.” The first part is critical and the second part is con- 
structive. 

In the first part the author seems to go out of his way to bring 
sweeping charges against the economists, the old and the new. 
To Mr. Hobson the economists are very much like King Charles’ 
head to Mr. Dick. It seems a pity that he should weaken what 
of interest and importance he has to say by burying it in a mass 
of unnecessary criticism which most of his readers must regard 
as extravagant. With Professor Marshall he is very severe. He 
will not allow him to break up a “social problem” into parts because 
it is organic—what would the biologists say to this, I wonder! 
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But when our author descends to detail he shows a complete 
misunderstanding of the nature of the preliminary analysis which 
Professor Marshall makes. “No doubt ‘common sense’ and Pro- 
fessor Marshall find it more convenient to break up an organic 
whole into a number of inorganic (sic!) parts for study. It is 
so much simpler, so much easier. Let us, then, pretend that man 
is actuated by one or two strong dominant motives (though we 
know he is not)” (p. 62). Professor Marshall is apparently 
charged with postulating the vulgar “economic man” made noto- 
rious and contemptible, and largely created, by Ruskin. It is 
very perverse and unkind of Mr. Hobson to bring this charge 
after Professor Marshall has taken such pains to explain clearly 
at the outset of his great work the nature of the abstraction of 
which he proposes to make use. His standpoint, I should say, 
ought to be perfectly apparent to anybody who takes the trouble 
to try to understand his system. It will perhaps be some solace 
to “the Nestor of economics” that he has not to bear the lash 
alone. “Like Professor Marshall, Dr. Keynes wants to simplify 
by falsification” (p. 69). Mr. Hobson objects to Dr. Keynes’ 
distinction between a positive and normative standpoint. He 
argues that “an ought” is everywhere the highest “aspect or rela- 
tion of an ‘is’” (p. 66), and in this he is right. But it is absurd 
to suppose that you cannot in any sense separate the ethical and 
naturalistic points of view: it is like arguing that the chemistry 
of dyeing is necessarily a branch of esthetics because colors are 
beautiful. What our author says of the old Political Economy 
is enough to make the economists from Adam Smith to Cairnes, 
Mill and Jevons turn in their graves. They were “bad company” 
in the extreme, and it is a mercy that their evil communications 
have not corrupted our good manners more than they have. 

On turning to Book II one gets more into sympathy with the 
author of “The Social Problem” though one may not agree with 
most of his statements. One feels his intense interest and 
earnestness, and it cannot be denied that his treatment is stimu- 
lating and suggestive. But it leads to very little and one feels 
that its ineffectiveness is largely due to the restrictions which 
our author has imposed upon himself by his criticisms in Book 
I. In Book II, Mr. Hobson sets out to say something helpful on 
the biggest problem of the age. He discusses important ques- 
tions in a manner which shows that he feels their importance. 


Vol. XIII.—No. 1 8 
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Much of Book II is very real and the serious student will gain 


from examining it. 
S. J. CHAPMAN. 


THE OwENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


DIcTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND PsycHo.ocy, ETc. Written by 
many hands and edited by James Mark Baldwin, Ph. D., etc., 
etc., Stuart Professor in Princeton University, with the co- 
operation and assistance of an international board of consulting 
editors; in three volumes, with illustrations and extensive 
bibliographies. Quarto. Vol. I., pp. xxiv., 643. New York 
and London: Macmillan, 1901. 


The task of making a useful dictionary of philosophy is prob- 
ably one of the most difficult that an author or a company of 
authors can undertake. The width of the subject and the indef- 
initeness of its limits render almost insoluble the problem of 
rightly selecting the topics and treating them in due proportion. 
Past experience has also tended to make one sceptical regarding 
the success of any new attempt; for while most of the previous 
dictionaries have occasional utility and some peculiar merits, 
none of them can be implicitly trusted, and all of them, in one 
way or another, seriously mislead the unwary reader. Many 
faults of the older dictionaries are, however, due to the fact that 
each of them is mainly the work of one man. This new book is 
“written by many hands,” and one’s expectation is consequently 
renewed. Yet a perusal of the first volume leaves me with a 
scepticism shaken, but not removed. It may yet be possible to 
produce a fairly satisfactory dictionary of philosophy (including 
metaphysics, logic, ethics and esthetics), and another fairly satis- 
factory dictionary of psychology (including various allied sci- 
ences). But the present work seems to me to fail in the attempt 
to combine the two. So far as I am competent to judge, phil- 
osophy suffers most. It practically becomes ancillary to psychol- 
ogy and the whole work should be entitled rather “a dictionary 
of psychology and philosophy” than “a dictionary of philosophy 
and psychology.” To many people this may appear right and 
proper; but it is a view which I cannot accept. It expresses, 
however, in another way the statement of the editor in his pre- 
face that “it is upon the psychology of this work that most of its 
lines converge ; and it is in its psychology that many of the hopes 
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of its producers centre.” Some such criticism as I have indi- 
cated is accepted by Professor Baldwin as “inevitable.” It might 
have been unnecessary to make it, had he given the book a dif- 
ferent title. 

The two main objects of the dictionary are (as it is put in the 
preface), “first, that of doing something for the thinking of the 
time in the way of definition, statement, and terminology; and, 
second, that of serving the cause of education in the subjects 
treated.” As to terminology, the purpose of the writers is not to 
introduce new terms or new meanings, but to understand and 
define existing terms and meanings, and at the same time “to 
interpret the movements of thought through which the mean- 
ings thus determined have arisen, with a view to discovering 
what is really vital in the development of thought and term in 
one.” In the execution of this purpose an attempt is made to 
secure authority for the definitions of terms and for their equival- 
ents in various languages by obtaining a consensus of opinion 
trom experts in America, England, France, Germany and Italy. 
This is a most useful feature of the work, and has a special 
value as regards the psychological and more strictly scientific 
subjects. Philosophy proper lends itself less easily to such a 
treatment; because philosophical terms or meanings do not be- 


come negligible or of purely historical interest, when they are no 
longer used, and because philosophical meanings must inevitably 
vary with individual thinkers, on account of their organic place 
in particular systems. No consensus of experts can fix them, 
and nothing short of a full historical statement can be an adequate 
account of them. Such a historical statement is not attempted in 


, 


this dictionary. “It would be useless,” says Professor Baldwin, 
“to attempt in any compass, short of an independent work as 
large as this, to make a dictionary of Greek and Scholastic Phil- 
osophy. It should be done; it is much needed; but we have not 
attempted it.” This is true, not merely of Greek and Scholastic 
Philosophy, but of philosophy as a whole, and while the present 
dictionary contains accounts (useful so far as they go), of Kant- 
ian and Hegelian terminology, it is perhaps on the historical side 
that it is on the whole most deficient. “This work is not, and 
does not include, a history of philosophy.” But as philosophy is 
inseparable from its history, the philosophical value of the 
book is correspondingly small. It might, I think, have been con- 
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siderably greater had the proportions of space allotted to the 
various subjects been different. 

Of the educational value of the dictionary it is not easy to 
judge. Experience of its use by students is the only adequate 
test, and for that we must wait. Meanwnue it may be said that 
it contains a vast mass of useful information, usually, though 
not always, accurate, and in the main expressed clearly and sim- 
ply. In this last respect, however, the writers differ considerably. 
Some of the articles are admirable in their order, lucidity and 
relevance. Others are careless and even ungrammatical in ex- 
pression, and some are so far from being educationally valuable 
that even a reader with some little knowledge of the subject will 
find them difficult to understand. The references to the literature 
ot the subject are an important educational feature of the book. 
These, however, vary very much in fulness and accuracy of refer- 
ence, some being models of what such things should be, while 
others are so general as to be of comparatively slight use. On 
the whole ‘it may be said that educationally, as in other respects, 
the dictionary is valuable mainly for the student of psychology, 
especially on its physiological side. 

As to the proportion of space allotted to the various subjects 
I have to some extent already indicated my opinion. To be more 
specific, it seems to me in the first place, that A¢sthetics, which 
gets as large a space as Logic, has been too liberally treated. The 
article on Art and Art-theories is considerably longer than that 
on Ethical Theories, and there is a still longer article on Beauty 
and the Beautiful, which is also concerned mainly with esthetic 
theories. While these and similar articles are interesting and use- 
ful in themselves, they might well have been shortened in order 
to make room for a fuller account of the metaphysical systems 
and their terminology. Again, the space given to the Philosophy 
of Religion is still more disproportionate. Many of the articles 
have only the remotest reference to philosophy or psychology: 
some have no such reference at all. Take for instance the article 
“Annunciation,” which discusses historically the date of Lady- 
day and which, though it is not very long, is actually longer than 
the article on Ancestor-worship. If the editor had observed that 
there is probably no department of human knowledge so well 
equipped as theology with books of reference (encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, carefully indexed histories), he might have ruled 
out a great number of imperfect articles on points of Christian 
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dogma, reduced many others to a line or two of reference and 
utilized the space that remained for matters of greater philoso- 
pnical importance. Yet again, the bare little biographies scattered 
through the volume occupy a good deal of space, and are not of 
much practical use. Had they included some account of the work 
of their subjects or their special claim to philosophic or scientific 
fame, they would have been valuable. Occasionally some such 
reference is made, but with a curious infelicity the feature re- 
marked upon is usually one of subordinate importance. For 
instance, the biography of Bayle has no reference to his great 
Dictionary. Bruno’s acceptance of the Copernican theory is 
the only view of his that is mentioned, Buffon’s translation of 
Newton is recorded, but there is no reference to his own great 
work, of Gassendi’s philosophy we are merely told that “in some 
respects it resembles Locke’s,” and so on indefinitely. 

These remarks on the general features of the book are not in- 
tended to be a condemnation of it as a whole. No reader can 
fail to be impressed by the amount of work that has been ex- 
pended upon it and by the excellence of the great mass of its arti- 
cles. But I have no doubt that its editor and his associates will 
be more grateful for some suggestions of correction and im- 
provement than for a few vague paragraphs of praise. In pro- 
ceeding to discuss the book in detail, I must therefore say once 
for all that the motive of my criticisms is a desire to make the 
book better and that it appears to me to be both worthy and capa- 
ble of improvement. 

If the biographies are retained, the number of them should be 
considerably increased. In view of the names already included, 
those which follow have occurred to me as worthy of a place 
and the list might no doubt easily be extended, for I have made 
no attempt to be exhaustive: Alcmaeon, Austin, Bagehot, Bal- 
guy, Bodin, Boscovich, DesBosses, Burke, Cardan, Carlyle, 
Culverwel, Dionysius the Areopagite, Epicharmus, Euler, de la 
Forge, Foucher, Foucher de Careil, Glanvil, Goethe, Hegesias, 
Van Helmont, Herschel, Hippocrates, Huet, Huyghens, Lamen- 
nais, Laplace, Lardner, Lavater. In the biographies actually given 
a number of corrections should be made. Albinus is not a part 
of the name of Alcuin, but a pen-name of his, and the Latin form 
of his name is Alcuinus, not Alcinus. Anaximines is misprinted 
for Anaximenes, and Andronicus Rhodus for A. Rhodius. Greek 
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names should be printed either in the customary English form or 
by a proper transliteration. “Arkesilaus,” e. g., should be either 
Arcesilaus or Arkesilaos. “Kratylus” should be either Cratylus, 
or Kratylos. “Kritias’” should be put under C. if Callisthenes, 
Carpocrates, etc., are to appear there. In short, some uniform 
plan should be adopted, and for most readers the English spelling 
will be the more convenient of the two. 

On particular biographies some further notes may be made. 
Archelaus of Miletus was not “probably” the teacher of Socrates. 
(v. Zeller, “Socrates and the Socratic Schools,” Eng. Trans., p. 
66). Baynes was not “professor of logic at Edinburgh, 1851- 
55.’ Was the Utilitarian formula first used by Cumberland? 
1f so, some reference should be given, as Hutcheson is usually 
credited with it. I doubt whether Boetius is an allowable variant 
of Boethius. In the article on Buffon, for “1835” and “1839” 
read “1735” and “1739.” Butler took orders in 1718. Refer- 
ence should be made to his “Sermons” as well as to his “An- 
alogy,” and his appointment as Preacher at the Rolls is more 
worthy of note than some of the other posts which are mentioned. 
About Chrysippus something better might be given than the 
absurd and improbable story about the ass and the figs. Two 
biographies of Cratylus are given, one under the heading “Kraty- 
lus.” Was Democritus called the laughing philosopher “for his 
cheerful disposition,’ and not rather because of his ethical pre- 
cepts? Erigena was not Johannes, but Joannes and his pantheism 
is not at all “vague.” Marsiglio Ficino is in Latin, Marsilius, not 
Marsiglius. Of Hartley it is said that he “sought to explain 
mental facts by physiological,’ but no mention is made of asso- 
ciation. Heraclitus was not born about 500 B. C., but floruit 
about that time. The title of his work is not known, and it is 
doubtful whether it had any. If Democritus is mentioned as the 
“laughing,” Heraclitus ought to get his title of “weeping” philos- 
opher. It is more probable that Herbert of Cherbury was born 
in 1583 than in 1581; and his birthplace was certainly Eyton 
in Shropshire, and not Montgomery Castle in North Wales. In 
the same article “Oranien” should be “Orange,” “1616” should 
be “1618” and “1625” should be “1624.” Ben Jonson is hardly 
to be described as “one of the leading thinkers” of Hobbes’ day. 
“The Court of Sessions” should be the “Court of Session,” (p. 
483b). “Iamblicus” should be “Iamblichus,” and “Lasalle” 
should be “Lassalle.” 
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My notes on the other articles may be conveniently given in 
alphabetical order. The article “Ability and Inability (in theol- 
ogy”) is practically duplicated under “Inability,” and the quota- 
tion (without specific reference), from the Westminster Confes- 
sion is inaccurately given. Why should ability be derived from 
‘‘A + habilis” and not from “habilis” simply? “Absolute” is 
defined as “that which is not relative,” while in the next column 
reference is made io the “relatively absolute.” Absolute freedom, 
again, is not necessarily “undetermined” and Pantheism repre- 
sents (2) as well as (1) of the “three great connotations” of 
the absolute. Reference should also be made to “absolute motion” 
and “absolute position” in the mathematical sense. “Abstract 
Idea” is good, but historically defective, and reference should be 
made to Locke. “Acroamatic” is used (e. g. by Leibniz and 
others) not merely with reference to Aristotle. “Adequate” is 
too vague in its historical references, and the statement about 
Spinoza is inaccurate. “Adiaphoristic controversy” should be 
omitted as having nothing to do with the philosophy of religion, 
and the same may be said regarding the date of advent. “Adopt- 
ionism” is much too long (twice as long as “Altruism” im 
ethics), and the half of “Anabaptists” might be omitted. “A 
fortiori” is defined in such a way as to omit the important point. 
An argument a fortiori is not a “more conclusive” argument. 
Under “Agnosticism (in theolo;ry”) some reference should have 
been made to the “negative theology” of early medizval times. 
“Alexandrian School” is very vague and inadequate as regards 
the doctrines of the various writers. Plotinus, e. g. is merely 
mentioned and there is no account of his views or of those of 
Porphyry. Regarding Iamblichus also we get practically no in- 
formation, although his biography refers us to this article. And 
it is surely most inaccurate to say that “Boethius is the last emi- 
nent thinker to be affected by’’ Neo-Platonism. Under “Algor- 
ism (and, erroneously, Algorithm)” the use of Algorithm in 
logic should be explained, and a reason should be given for de- 
scribing it as “erroneous.” Kant’s “Analogies of Experience” 
are twice explained. The first article translates (with a general 
reference to the “Kritik der reinen Vernunft”!) a phrase chosen 
by Eisler, which is far from being the best definition that might 
have been selected. The next sentence is inaccurate; but the 
fact is correctly stated in the second article. The first article 
should be omitted and the literature mentioned under it should 
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be added to the second article. The term “Analogon rationis” 
is not “used by Leibniz” in the passages mentioned by Eisler, 
to whom the Dictionary article refers us, and I doubt if it is used 
by him at all. While “Analytic and Synthetic judgment” is on 
the whole well and clearly done, Professor Baldwin’s part of it 
seems to me to be in various respects unsatisfactory, and here, 
as in many of the other articles, the distinction between the logical 
and the psychological aspects of the question is not made suffi- 
ciently clear. “Ancestor Worship” is quite inadequate, when 
compared, e. g., with “Animism” and similar articles. “Animism 
in philosophy” is much too vague and indefinite. “Anthropology” 
is on the whole well done; but it contains the curious statement 
that ‘the term was used by Aristotle, but somewhat inexactly.” 
The term does not occur in Bonitz’s Index, and the only word 
resembling it is éy@¢w zvdéyos—‘one whose conversation is per- 
sonal.” It should be noted also that Kant, in his definition of 
Anthropology, includes its physiological, as well as its psychol- 
ogical, side. The definition of “Anticipations of experience’ is 
much less clear than it might be, and a meaningless reference is 
given to “Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 103,” no edition being 
mentioned. The reference seems to have been taken from Eisler, 
who apparently means to refer to Kehrbach’s edition (Reclam) 
and misprints 103 for 163. This is a very bad case of unverified 
reference, and it is not the only one in the Dictionary. In mat- 
ters of this kind a dictionary, if it is to be serviceable, ought to 
be above suspicion. It is impossible for a reviewer to verify all 
the references in so large a book, and a few such cases are 
enough to shake one’s confidence in the whole work. In “Appre- 
hension,” again p. 63a), the references to Aristotle’s “Metaph.” 
should be viii., 10, instead of ii., 10, and xi., 7, instead of xii., 7. 
“Arche,” in Aristotle (p. 665) is wrongly defined and ought to 
have had much fuller treatment. The idea of “Archetype” may 
be in Plato; but it is not “a Platonic word.” “Architectonic” 
refers us to “Architecture,” and “Architecture” refers us again 
to “Classification of the Fine Arts;” but in neither of these arti- 
cles is the word “architectonic” used. And no reference is made 
to the classical usage of the term in Plato and Aristotle. “Art 
and Art theories” is in many respects a useful article; but its 
account of Plato’s view and of the use of his term “imitation’’ is 
very imperfect, and one misses some account of the historical 
meanings of the term “Art,” ¢. g., the difference between the 
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usage of Plato and Aristotle, and that of modern times. “Ascet- 
icism in religion” might be omitted as it does little more than 
repeat some things which have been said in the excellent general 
article which precedes it. ‘“Aseitas” should not be defined as if 
it were an adjective. “Assent” should have had a reference to 
Newman, or at least a cross reference to “Belief.” The “Assist- 
ance or Concurrence of God” is not connected merely with the 
Pre-established Harmony. Its meaning for Descartes, at least, 
should be mentioned. “Association of ideas” and “Association- 
ism” are brief, but clear so far as they go. There should, how- 
ever, have been some more definite reference to the “laws of As- 
sociation.” “Atheism” is not defined, unless ‘“pancosmism” is 
to be taken as a definition of it—obscurum per obscurius. And 
it is surely unfair to the Ritschlians to suggest that they regard 
God as “a subjective phenomenon” (p. 84b). Under “Atman” 
reference is made to “the Aristotelian expression, ‘Soul is the 
primary reality of organism.” If this is intended as a transla- 
tion of Aristotle’s well-known definition, it is in various ways 
unsatisfactory. “Attribute” is defined as “an essential charac- 
teristic of a being,” and it is said to be “used in this sense by the 
scholastics as a translation of the Aristotelian 9 v32fyx0s.”’ 
If this is the case, it should certainly be mentioned that Aristotle’s 
cuphenxos is not “an essential characteristic.” “Authority ought 
to have included some account of the more important historical 
discussions of the question. It is strange that in a dictionary of 
philosophy we should not find some treatment of the history of 
a question like this, while we have historical references to con- 
troversies about the date of an ecclesiastical feast or fast. Under 
“Automatic and Automatism” (otherwise an excellent article) 
some reference should be made to the “spiritual automata” of 
Spinoza and Leibnitz. “Arymites” might be omitted, as having 
nothing to do with philosophy. 

As this review is already a long one, the remainder of my notes 
must be reserved for a second notice. One can hardly write a 
useful review of so large a dictionary without going into consid- 


erable detail. 
R. Latta. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
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THE CRIMINAL: His PERSONNEL AND ENVIRONMENT. A Scien- 
tific Study. By August Drahms. With an Introduction by 
Cesare Lombroso. New York: The Macmillan Co., London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1900. Pp. 402. 


THE SciENCE oF PenoLocy: The Defence of Society against 
Crime. Collated and systematized by Henry M. Boies. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 447. 


EXPERIMENTAL Socio.ocy, (Delinquents). By Frances A. Kel- 
lor. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. 316. 


These three books are indicative of the growing interest in 
penology and form a noteworthy addition to the American litera- 
ture of the subject. ‘The standpoints and interests of the authors 
are in the main distinct. Mr. Drahms is the Resident Chaplain 
of the State Prison at San Quentin, California, and has the theol- 
ogical point of view. Mr. Boies, who will be remembered as 
the author of “Prisoners and Paupers,” is a member of the Board 
of Public Charities of Pennsylvania, and interested in the preven- 
tion of crime and the punishment or reformation of the offender. 
Miss Kellor, who has been studying the female criminal for some 
years, has the student’s standpoint. Necessarily the books over- 
lap, yet they form complements of each other. 

The work of Mr. Drahms is the most comprehensive. The 
criminal himself is, naturally, his chief concern, and Mr. Drahms 
has given us the best study yet published in America. He has 
gathered a mass of information regarding the various types of 
criminals. The theories, psychological and physical, of crime, 
objects of punishment, juvenile offenders, sphere of hypnotism, 
recidivation, etc., and put it in accessible and interesting form. 
His discussion of the various writers is good, although, unfortu- 
nately, he leans too much upon one “eminent authority,” who 
is pretty generally discredited. Lombroso says that Mr. Drahms 
has given an excellent exposition of his views. 

No satisfactory classification of criminals has yet been made 
and Mr. Drahms has not succeeded better than other writers. 
He divides them into Instinctive, Habitual and Single Offenders. 
The Instinctive are the born criminals, who have a predisposing 
bent toward innate wrong doing, and whose offenses are chiefly 
against the person. This class shades into the Habitual who are 
influenced more by environment and who tend toward offences 
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against property. “Heredity is the mother of crime, environ- 
ment is the father.” These classes form about 50 per cent. of the 
criminals. The single offenders form the balance. “The single 
offender’s fall as a rule, is that of the impromptu offender; his 
rehabitation is usually permanent.” This is an extreme state- 
ment for which the proof is not forthcoming and we question its 
accuracy. 

In spite of many excellent features the book has some serious 
defects. Mr. Drahms has been unable to divert himself of theo- 
logical preconceptions. He assumes that there is an essential, 
unchangeable right. He says: “The germs of the religious and 
criminalistic instincts of man belong to his original nature. Their 
explanations are theological and are entirely in consonance with 
facts” (Sic). In line with this is his view that Cain was the 
first criminal and that homicide was the “typical crime,” until 
modern times, and that sin and crime are the joint inheritance of 
the race, the one being but the intensified expression of the other. 
The author asserts that: “The decrease in the use of alcoholic 
drinks must ever remain the great aim of all anti-criminal legisla- 
tion as well as of moral and social reform.” The statement that 
on the whole crime is increasing but that female criminality is 
decreasing needs confirmation. Miss Kellor devotes a chapter to 


prove an increase of crime among women. There is a tendency 
to looseness of thought and expression in the book which is ob- 


jectionable. 

Mr. Boies has written to “awaken a wider interest in the neces- 
sity for a more rational treatment of the violators of law and 
assist those who make and execute the law in the discharge of 
their duties.” We may not agree with the author that “Penology 
is the main trunk of sociology,” or “the stem from which all 
the social sciences branch,” but it is a pleasure to admit that he 
has given us a most interesting and valuable book. The typo- 
graphical work is so excellent that it is an added pleasure to use 
the book. Mr. Boies epitomizes his conclusions in numerous 
“laws.” His argument is that the scope of penal legislation must 
embrace the whole criminal class and aim at reformation. Crime 
is a social disease to be cured by confining the criminal until re- 
formed, by the elimination of bad and the restoration of normal 
functions. The criminal needs expert treatment. Fear of pun- 
ishment does not restrain crime. Penalties to be efficient must be 
immediate, uniform and certain. Drunkards and prostitutes 
should be treated as criminals. These are laws of diagnostics. 
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Under therapeutics we learn that punishment must fit the doer, 
not the crime. Legal penalties are deterrent in proportion to the 
popular disgrace attached. Every criminal must be confined so 
long as he is dangerous, if allowed to go at large. Great care 
must be taken to segregate the criminal insane. Mr. Boies 
strongly favors a state police. 

Under Hygienics it is stated that juveniles must not be allowed 
to grow up in institutions—away from home life—nor even be 
confined with adult prisoners. Mr. Boies greatly emphasizes 
work for children. “Every dollar expended by the state in pro- 
viding for the necessary development of children before reaching 
school age, is worth ten spent after that in correction and educa- 
tion and a thousand expended for the protection from crime and 
in reformation of criminals.”” There is an excellent chapter on 
the ethical principles governing trials of criminals which contains 
some valuable suggestions to criminal lawyers. This is import- 
ant at a time when those who profess to seek to secure justice 
often secure its miscarriage. 

Mr. Boies is hopeful for the future: “The unintermitted and 
continual restraint of the incorrigible criminal and the reforma- 
tion of the curable and the wholesome rearing of every child, con- 
stitute the triplicate solution by science of the social problem of 
criminality.” We regret to see that Mr. Boies advocates judicial 
whipping for juvenile offenders, but aside from a few such de- 
fections the author gives a clear and consistent presentation of the 
principles of modern penology. 

Miss Kellor has had excellent training and wide observation. 
Her book “is not a complete study and is published at the present 
time in the hope that it may secure the interest and cooperation 
of the general public and of specialists.” “The results are but 
the beginning and indicate something of the field.” The title 
“Experimental Sociology” is misleading and gives little idea of 
the contents. Those who object to the omniverous tendencies of 
certain sociologists will certainly protest when they find that the 
only sections in any way experimental are the chapters on psy- 
chological experiments upon some female convicts, and on Sug- 
gestions for Child Study. The justification of the insertion of 
this last is very dubious, for it is sandwiched in between a chapter 
on Sociological Data and one on Environment and Crime. 

The book is really a series of essays upon criminology with 
special reference to female convicts. The general reader will not 
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‘ind its chief value in the psychological experiments, interesting 
¢ as they are, but in the excellent description of existing conditions, 
North and South, and the valuable criticisms and suggestions. 
For the first time we have some trustworthy observations of negro 
(women) convicts. The description of the Southern conditions 
is the best the reviewer has seen. It is impassioned, gives credit 
for the progress made, yet vividly indicates the necessity for 
radical reforms. Miss Kellor has an unusual comprehension of 
criminology and this book gives promise of better things to come. 
In the introductory chapter we are told that “the methods and 
data of experimental sociology include those of Anthropometry, 
Psychology, and environment. The purposes of this investigation 
in criminal sociology is a synthetic study of the causes of crime. 
The value is that when the causes are understood measures for 
reformation and prevention become more rational and synthetic.” 
In the chapter on Anthropometrical Measurements it is admitted 
that no conclusions can yet be drawn. From the psychological 
tests the author concludes that “criminals are not equipped for 
functioning so successfully in response to outward forces as are 
those of more accurate perceptions and judgments.” Rarely only 
does the author make such a transparent discovery as that con- 
cerning the letters sent by female convicts: “judged by the tone— 
many were written to associates of similar social grades.” The 
author quotes many letters and the suggestion is made that such 
letters are a fruitful field for study. In this suggestion the re- 
viewer heartily concurs. There is a valuable study of the in- 
crease of crime among women, the causes being largely traced to 
the changing conditions of life. The suggestions in the chapter 
on Criminal Sociology and Jurisprudence are worthy of consid- 
eration. The author pleads for specialists and for specialization 
of institutions—such as juvenile courts. The restriction of prison 
labor is shown to be of doubtful social value. The temptations 
of the district attorney, under present conditions, to secure con- 
victions and those of the lawyer to avoid convictions are clearly 
pointed out. 

Among suggestions for the prevention of crime the schools of 
the department stores, training of institution officials, and kinder- 
gartens at the South are mentioned. 

In spite of the fragmentary character of the book it is the best 
study of the female criminal America has produced. 


CARL KELSEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE OrIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF HEcEL’s Locic: A General 
Introduction to Hegel’s System. By J. B. Baillie, B. A. 
(Camb.), D. Phil. (Edin.), lecturer in Philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, Dundee. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; New 
York: The Macmillian Co., 1901. 8vo. Pp. xviii., 375. 


Dr. Baillie’s essay is primarily a contribution to the History of 
Philosophy. He seeks to describe the actual process of thought 
whereby Hegel was led on to conceive his Logic. Naturally this 
cannot be done with more than approximate accuracy. Scattered 
here and there occur indications of how at various moments of 
his life Hegel did think. But, when it comes to filling in the gaps 
so as to present the development as a whole, the historian has 
perforce to content himself with imagining how Hegel must have 
thought. Thus it is inevitable that on one page we should find 
ourselves dealing with the real, and on the next page with a hypo- 
thetical, Hegel. It is a great merit of the book, however, that the 
reader has for the most part no difficulty in determining which is 
which. 

Histories of Philosophy have a way of trying to explain a 
thinker mainly by reference to his predecessors, as if the mind 
were a mechanical mixture, as if we were no more than the beef 
and mutton we eat. Dr. Baillie does not fall into this mistake. He 
rightly makes it his chief concern to display the inwardness, as it 
were, of Hegel’s mental evolution. His object being to remove the 
popular impression of the Logic as of something without ascer- 
tainable antecedents, something “shot out of a pistol,” he seeks to 
present it as the outcome of a process of thinking having an inner 
unity corresponding to that of the original and highly self-centred 
genius that was subject to it. Now to do this well is especially 
hard in the case of the original thinker who, like Hegel, will not, 
or can not, put his new wine into old bottles, but on the contrary, 
affixes the stamp of the inventor to almost every term he uses. 
For how is the would-be interpreter to change the language 
without changing the sense? Or if, on the other hand, the com- 
mentary but echoes the sacred text, how are those to be illum- 
inated who sit in outer darkness? In respect to this dilemma 
Dr. Baillie would seem anxious to steer a middle course. He 
avoids Hegelian catch-words, but does not depart far from what 
may be described as the language of German metaphysics. The 
result is successful in as much as, independent and in some sense 
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hostile critic of Hegel’s system as his last chapter shows him to 
be, he has nevertheless contrived an expository manner that is 
sympathetic enough to make one feel something of what Hegel 
must have meant to his own nation and generation, and so, ap- 
proximately at all events, to himself. 

Perhaps, however, Dr. Baillie confines himself a bit too ex- 
clusively to giving an interior history of the growth of Hegel’s 
thought. The reader he caters for is presumably a man who has 
more or less of a distaste for “ghostly ballets,” whether of cate- 
gories or of successive intellectual positions. Nor will that 
reader probably have Rosenkranz at his elbow so as to be able 
to make explicit for himself the significance of the scanty allu- 
sions to dates or changes of residence by the aid of which Hegel 
the philosopher is brought into relation with Hegel the man. Or 
again it was advisable, no doubt, not to make too much of Hegel’s 
debt to other thinkers. For instance, considering the state of the 
evidence, it was probably best to say nothing, or next to nothing, 
about the influence of Plato on Hegel’s mind, remarkable as is 
the resemblance between the spirit of the “Logic” and that of cer- 
tain of the Platonic dialogues, more especially the “Sophistes.” 
On the other hand, however, it was of course quite impossible to 
overlook altogether Hegel’s connection with his immediate in- 
tellectual environment—with the current philosophies of Kant, 
Fichte, Jacobi, Schelling. This being so, might not Dr. Baillie, 
in the interest of the unprofessional reader, have been somewhat 
more specific ana detailed in his account of the relation of Hegel’s 
ideas to theirs? At any rate why make his all-too-brief, but 
striking, remarks on “the historical setting of Hegel’s Logic” re- 
trospective? Why banish them to the penultimate chapter? 
There are no signs that Dr. Baillie is inclined to be sketchy and 
superficial. But there are signs that he tends to underestimate the 
difficulties of those for whom he professedly writes. When peo- 
ple are but learning to swim in the sea of abstract argumentation, 
they like to touch bottom occasionally in the shape of a few hard 
facts. 

This leads us to the question whether Dr. Baillie’s book makes 
good its claim to serve as “a general introduction to Hegel’s 
system.” Apart from the objection that his history of Hegel’s 
thought leaves it somewhat self-contained and proportionately 
hard to follow, it may be doubted whether it is pedagogically 
sound to cause the student to approach philosophy from the side 
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of the history of philosophy, in whatever way it be written. In 
philosophy authority and example count for very little, and the 
inquirer’s chief guide must be the spirit that moves within him. 
The teacher can hope to modify, by methodizing, the train of 
thought that has fairly started of its own inherent impulse. But 
to try to make it start at a given point—say, the point at which 
Hegel started (suppose it were ever really possible to determine 
what that point was), must, if not wholly ineffectual, but tend 
to kill the living thinker and put the soulless sectary in his place. 
On the other hand, though this would not seem to be the func- 
tion of such a book as Dr. Baillie has written, it is easy to pre- 
scribe for it a sufficient use, and one indeed to which its style 
and method would seem more particularly to adopt it. When the 
student, already somewhat advanced in philosophy, has come to 
appreciate Hegel’s Logic and Hegel’s whole system for its own 
sake, then, as in the case of some attractive picture, he will natur- 
ally seek to learn how it came to be, and this historical interest 
will presently qualify and enhance the larger and more vital in- 
terest that gave it birth. 
R. R. Maret. 
EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


CoNTEMPORARY SocIALIsM. By John Rae. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1901. Pp. xii., 556. 


The merits of Mr. Rae’s “Contemporary Socialism” do not 
stand in need of any further acknowledgment. The present 
volume is a reprint of the second edition (1891), with the addi- 
tion of a new chapter bringing the history of the Socialist Move- 
ment up to date. The great feature of the new chapter is a very 
full and careful account of the “moulting” which the “revolu- 
tionary” wing of the Socialist party has undergone since the 
Erfurt congress of 1891. The history of Social Democracy from 
1891 to Ig0I is represented as the development of a programme 
of revolution into a programme of reform. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Rae has given less attention to the progress of Socialism 
outside the “Marxist” tradition, and confined himself to the more 
popular or militant forms of the movement. The remark that 
“the Christian Socialists have continued on the hazy tenor of 
their way without occasioning observation, except when thrown 
for a moment before the public attention by a vigorous denuncia- 
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tion of them by the German Emperor in 1896,” falls somewnat 
short of the recognition due to the existence of the Christian So0- 
cial Union. There is no reference, again, to the activity of Fabian 
Socialism, both 1n theory and practice, since it ceased to be 2 
“debating club of mixed Socialism ...-. without having any 
recognized end beyond the discussion” (p. 88) ; nor again to re- 
cent progress in Municipal Socialism. None of these things may 
be as conspicuous as the proceedings of militant socialists, but 
the omission of them from consideration constitutes an import- 
ant limitation to the author’s conception of “Contemporary So- 
cialism.” We cannot help thinking that some attention might 
have been given to the evolution of Socialism in the chair which 
is quite as remarkable and as significant as that of Socialism in 
the street. Altogether, a student of socialism could scarcely 
agree that “its present position in 1900 is explained in the new 
chapter”; but presumably Mr. Rae has more in mind the needs 
of the general reader, who will find much to interest him in the 
author’s account of the recent history of the Socialist Movement, 
not only on the continent, but in the Australian colonies. Un- 
fortunately, the book appeared before the “capitulation” of Bern- 


stein at the Congress of Liibeck. 
Sipney BALL. 
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Poverty: A Stupy or Town Lire. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1901. 


Mr. Charles Booth’s book on “Life and Labour of the People 
in London” has inspired Mr. Rowntree to undertake a similar 
investigation into the conditions of life in the City of York. The 
comparative smallness of the city—the population is about 78,- 
ooo—has enabled Mr. Rowntree to make a more particular and 
detailed investigation than was possible for Mr. Booth. The 
work has evidently been undertaken with the greatest care and 
the results are presented with admirable clearness. It is a model 
book. The facts are as depressing as Mr. Booth’s. Indeed one 
of the most striking and interesting results is that the propor- 
tionate amount of poverty is nearly the same in York as in Lon- 
don. In York over 43 per cent. of the wage earning classes or 
about 28 per cent. of the total inhabitants of the city were found 
to be living in poverty. To determine whether a family is living 
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in poverty or not Mr. Rowntree considers the minimum neces- 
sary expenditure for the maintenance of physical health. He 
chooses the cheapest rations specified by the Local Government 
Board for the guidance of Boards of Guardians and on this basis 
calculates that on the average the weekly cost of such a dietary 
is 3s. 3d. for a man, 2s. 9d. for a woman, and 2s. 3d. for a 
child, in order to afford the amount of protein which medical 
authorities state is requisite. Perhaps further scientific investi- 
gation may modify some of the views we hold with reference to 
measuring the necessary amounts of food by reference to pro- 
tein alone, but these calculations afford the best measure at pres- 
ent available to us. On this basis he calculates the minimum 
necessary for clothing, fuel and other sundries at £4 11d per 
week for a family of five. He then determines which families 
had their total earnings insufficient to obtain the minimum nec- 
essaries for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency and 
calls the poverty experienced by such families “primary poverty.” 
Nearly ten per cent. of the population of York are living in 
primary poverty. Secondary poverty is that experienced by 
families whose total earnings would be sufficient for the main- 
tenance of merely physical efficiency were it not that some por- 
tion of it is absorbed by other expenditure either careful or 
wasteful. Nearly 18 per cent. of the population of York are 
living in secondary poverty. But Mr. Rowntree does much more 
than merely collect these statistics and make these calcula- 
tions. He presents us with a very full picture of the different 
classes of wage earners in the City of York. He describes the 
conditions of housing, gives specimen family budgets, considers 
the relation of poverty to health and gives some account of the 
public houses, schools, trade unions, friendly societies and other 
institutions in the city. The result is that we have a more com- 
plete account of the condition of the wage earning classes in a 
city than has ever been given before. Would that more public- 
spirited persons like Mr. Rowntree follow in the footsteps of 


Mr. Charles Booth. 
C. P. SANGER. 


LONDON. 
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